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Flora Londinenfis. By William Curtis. Folioe Firft Forty- 
eight Numbers, 25. 6d. each, plain ; 55. coloured. White. 


TPE fplendour, elegance, and accuracy of this volume, are 

fufficient apologies for its price; but perhaps it will be ac. 
knowleged, that. the works of natural hiftorians, in genefal; 
from the magnificence of their ornaments, have fhut the door of 
fcience except to the great and affluent. Linnzus painted to 
the underftanding, rather than ta the eye :—for obvious rea- 
fons, he at firft difcouraged the affittance of engravings ; but, 
by his language, fupplied the defe&. It is true that, in this 
opinion, he was neither uniform nor confiftent ; and we may 
allow. that he frequently rejefted what he was confcious he 
could not attain... In more:modern works, the-expence is al- 
ways.an objeé&t;-and the author confines his reputation, in 
moft inftances, becaufe the circulation of his work is limited 
to thofe only whofe rank and fortune can enable them to tafte’ 
the luxuries. of fcience. This complaint: would have been 
both. ufelefs and fuperfluous if the evil had been unavoidable, 
or if it had not fometimes produced other inconveniencies, 
Where plates are requifite, and we with to confine them to 
peculiar plants, or to thofe parts of vegetables which are with 
difficulty obferved, every, attention is neceffary, that they be 
corre&t and clear. ‘The labour of the drawer, the anxious 
care of the engraver, and the unremitted vigilance of the 
author, fhould be amply rewarded 5 and, -in a fcientific view, 


we can defire no more. In fome of the beft fyftems, the. 


price-often depends on the colouring ; and the artift, in this 
branch, is frequently found to prefer the beauty of the pic- 
ture to the fidelity of the reprefentation. We have not feen 
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many inftances of unexceptionable execution in this part of 
an undertaking. 65 
We do not mean, by thefe ists dairy obletvations; to 
depreciate the merits of Mr. Curtis, to which we have fre- 
quently borne ample teftimonies. The prefent work is diftin- 
guifhed by its beauty, fo far as is confiftent with its exact. 
nefs; nor is its price enormous, if we reflect on the numerous 
plates of which it is compofed. If we objeét, it is‘to the 
defign of engraving every common ornament of the field, 
and decorating’ them with colours not their own. If this 
Flora be intended for an elementary work, to inftruét the 
younger botanift, for which it is well.adapted ; fince the man- 
ner of reprefenting the minute parts, teaches the beft and 
moft advantageous methods of diffecting each flower: if this 
was his object, the bulk of the work is, we fear, a formidable 
objeflion. To mofe experienced natural hiftorians, the greater 
number of the plates convey little information ; fo that their 
Chief utility will be confined to the inhabitants of other na- 
tions. In this refpe&, he is rivalled by the works of different 
authors; of nations, whofe Flora nearly coincides with our 
own ; and particularly by the Flora Danica, now  publifhing 
under the aufpices of the king. Impartiality alfo obliges us to 
add, that the colouring is exceptionable from its fplendour. 
The colour of a natural flower'is faint and muddy’; we 
fhould fcarcely find the lychnis flos cuculi, the polygohum 
biftorta, or many others, from their general appearance in 
thefe plates.. But, though'we fear that fome of the circum- 
ftances which we have mentioned may prevent Mr. Curtis from’ 
receiving all the encouragement which he undoubtedly de- 
ferves ; yet, as a national work, the efforts of an individual, 
with whom no ¢onfideration is of fo much efficacy as to in- 
duce him to remit the {malleft portion of attention, whofe know- 
lege of his fubjeé is confidérable, and accuracy, in general un- 
impeached, we think that it deferves the higheft applaufe. The 
botanical obfervations interfperfed, are the refult of a very 


attentive examination, and are generally of importance ; the’ 


medical ones are judicious, and: the mifcellaneous enter- 
taining. 

The obje& of Mr. Curtis is, to give the feveral names of 
the plant which he delineates, from the beft authors. We 
recognize the names of Linnzus, Haller, C. Bauhine, and 
Gerard, with peculiar pleafure ; and we find alfo Parkinfon, 
Dillenius, Hudfon, Scopoli, Oeder, and many others, which 
add a confiderable value to the work, as the references are 
particular and exact. When he has colleéted the neceflary 
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and afterwards inferts thofe remarks which are moft material 
to the hiftory of the plant when it is ufed in medicine, em- 
ployed in art, of becomes an object in agriculture. In fome 
inftances he arranges the fpecies in a different manner; and 
has, in a few of thefe, difcovered fome permanent and happy 
fpecific differences. An inftance of this kind we fhall felec 
in the genus polygonum. 

‘ If the opportunity of feeing this plant growing wild had 
ever occurred to the celebrated Swedifh botanift, he would 
doubtlefs have.confidered it as a diftinét f{pecies ; at prefent he 
has placed it in the laft edition of his works, the Syitema Ve- 
getabilium, as a variety of the polygonum Perficaria, probably 
mifled by dried fpecimens of the plant: thofe who truit to fuch 
are exceeding liable to deceive both themfelves and others, 
particularly in plants whofe parts of fructification (from which 
it is fometimes neceflary to draw fpecific differences) are very 
minute—thofe in the living plants are with difficulty enough 
diftinguifhed, and in dried {pecimens not to be invetti- 

ated. | 

a Whoever ‘has obferved the appearance which the poly- 
gonum minus and Perficaria ufually put on; muft have been 
itruck with the great diflimilarity of the two in their general 
habits; and if they have taken the pains to examine the parts 
of fruétification, they will, I am perfwaded, be convinced that 
both Mr. Ray and Hudfon are juftifiable tn making them di- 
ftinct {pecies. 

‘ It differs from. the polygonum Perficaria in its ize, growth 
of its ftalk, fhape of its leaves, form of its fpikes, and divi- 
fion of its piftillum. In height it feldom exceeds a foot, 
whereas the Perficaria often occurs a yard high; the ftalk of 
this {pecies creeps at bottom, in the Perficaria it never does : 
it is true in the Perficaria, and moft of the polvgonums,.a 
number of little roots ‘puth themfelves out at the joints, which 
are next the ground ; tee in this fpecies the ftalk at bottom is 
abfolutely procumbent, whilft in the Perficaria it is always up- 
right; the leaves are much narrower, approaching rather to 


linear than lanceolate, and on the upper furface have much lefs 


appearance of veins, than in the Perficaria; the {pikes, inftead 
of being oval, or nearly round and upright, as in the Per- 
ficaria, are flender and a little drooping: the piftillum, which 
is a part of very great confeqience in determining many of 
the {pecies and varieties of this genus, is flightly divided at 
top only; while that of. the Perficaria is divided half-way 
down ; hence as I have called that fpecies femidigynous, .I 
have called this fubmonogynous.’ 


We fhall complete this fubje& from the remarks on the 

polygonum Perficaria, | 
_-* The writer who gives an account of all the known plants 
im the univerfe, cannot be fuppofed to have the opportunity of 
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‘being fo minute in his enquiries as one who defcribes the plants 

of a.particular fpot, which as they grow, are conftantly the 
objects of his attention. 

* We have ventured to alter Linnzus’s fpecific defcription of 
this plant, which ftands thus : 

_ © Polygonum floribus hexandris digynis fpicis ovato-oblongis, 
foliis lanceolatis, ftipulis ciliatis, to 

‘ Polygonum floribus hexandsis femidigynis, pedunculis le- 
vibus ftipulis ciliatis, {picis ovato-oblongis erectis. 

‘We have not made this alteration from an idle defire of 
- @iffering from fo great a man, whom we truly refpect and re- 
vere, but folely to make the diftin&tions betwixt thofe plants 
more obvious, and thereby add our mite to the general ftock 
‘of botanic knowlege. In fpecific defcriptions, the diftinguifh- 
ing marks fhould as much as poffible be contrafted or oppofed 
to each other; in thefe plants this does not feem to have been 
fufficiently attended to. What we have principally in view by 
altering the {pecific defcription is to diftinguifh it from the 
age Penfylvanicum and its varieties, of which there are 

everal,, and to which the porygonum Perficaria, in its general 
habit is exceeding nearly allied. 

‘ In all the flowers of this fpecies which we have examined, 
the ftyle has been divided juft half way down, hence we have 
called the flowers femidigyni; had it been divided down to 
the bafe they. would with propriety have been called digyni. 
In moft of the flowers the ftyle is divided into two parts, and the 
germen is a little convex on each fide; in fome of the flowers 
the ftyle is divided into three, hence thofe flowers might be 
called femitrigyni ; and when this is the cafe the germen is al- 
ways triangular. In the polygonum Penfylvanicum the ftyle is 
divided nearly to the bafe ; this difference then in the divifion 
of the ftyle is of confiderable confequence in diftinguifhing 
the two {pecies and their’varieties from each other. 

* The foot-ftalks which fupport the flowers in this fpecies 
are quite fmooth ; in the polygonum Penfylvanicum they are 
befet with a great number of minute glands, which gives 
ee a manifel roughnefs, and contributes to characterize that 

ecies. 

a The ftipulz are furnifhed with long ciliz or hairs, particu- 
Jarly towards the top of the plant; in the polygonum Pen- 
fylvanicum.thefe are wanting. Thefe two plants likewile differ 
much in the form of their feeds, of which we fhall {peak more 
fully in our account of the latter. 

‘ The flowers always grow in upright {pikes of an oval fhape, 
more or lefs round ; by thefe two characters this fpecies is at 
ence diftinguifhed from the polygonum hydropiper, the {pikes 
ef which are filiform and pendulous.’ ) 


Mr. Curtis has alfo changed the fpecific character of the 
viola hirta: he ftyles it viola hirta acaulis-foliis, petrolifque 
, ~ Bire 
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hirfatis, bra&tezis infra medium pedunculi, It differs from 
Linnzus’ charaéter in mentioning the hairy footftalk, and the 
fituation of the brattex: but the latter circumitance is doubt- _ 
ful; for, in the progrefs of fructification, the fituation is in 
fome degree changed. It is particularly.obfervable when the 
flower is fully expanded. We fhall beg leave alfo to infert a 
remarkable peculiarity of this genus. 


* Linnezus in his Flora Suecica, n. 789. obferves that the 


‘* flowers which the viola mirabilis firft produces from the root, 


are furnifhed with petals, yet that thefe for the moft part are 
barren, while thofe which blow later the fame fpring, and rif 
from the ftalk, although deftitute of petals, produce perfed 
feed : and Jacquin, in his excellent work the Flora Auftriaca, 
where this plant is figured (vol. i. pl. 19.) confirms the truth of 
Linnzus’s obfervations, and fays that the barrenefs of thofe 
flowers appeared to arife from a deficiency of the ftylus, Lins 
nzus, in his valuable treatife above quoted, obferves likewife, 
that the flowers of the viola montana, which appear firft, are 
furnifhed with petals, but that thofe which are afterwards pro- 
duced have no petals, yet neverthelefs are fertile ; and this I 
find, on repeated examination, to be the cafe with the viola 
odorata and hirta, but more particularly the latter: they differ 
from _the viola mirabilis in this refpe&t, that all the flowers 
which are formed, both with and without petals, produce per- 
fect feed. 1 was led to this difcovery from obferving a fingle 
plant of the viola hirta, to produce about the middle of fum- 
mer, ten or twelve capfules of ripe feeds, on which I was cer- 
tain in the {pring no more than two or three bloffoms had ap- 
pene? the next {pring I difcovered, that befides thofe perfec& 

loffoms which firft {pring up, this plant continues for a month 
or more to throw out new flowers, which are entirely deititute 
of petals, or have only the rudiments of them, which never 
appear beyond the calyx ; but all the other parts of the fruéti- 
fication are perfe&t. ‘The capfules in both thefe fpecies, when 
they become nearly ripe, lay clofe to the ground, fo that when 
they burft, the feeds have an eafy accefs into the earth.’ 


We fhall fele& only another inftance of our author’s im- 
provements, and we fhall feleé& it from an obfcure family, the 
mufci, which have been lately elucidated by the concurring 
labours of feveral eminent naturalifts. ‘There is an, obvious 
diftin&tion which occurs in fome of thefe apparently infig- 
nificant plants; and ought to form the great outline which 


- diftinguifhes the genera, that is, the little balls and ftars. In 


the mnium hornum of Linneus, there are very obvious ftel- 


~ Iule; but, in fome other fpecies, the fperophylli, as they 


ate called by. Necker, are equally confpicuous. To unite 
them therefore in the fame genus, creates confiderable con- 
fafion; not to add, that the ftellule are frequently obfcure. 
R 3 Our 
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Our author therefore, with the ftriXteft propriety, propofes to 
include the ftellular moffes under the genus bryum, and the 
fpherical under that of mnium. Again, to divide the bryums 
into two families, thofe which have obvious ftellule, and thofe 


which have either obfcure ones or none. ‘The plant in quef- . 


tion is confequently called bryum hormum in this fafciculus. 

Though Mr. Curtis has corrected the errors both of Lin- 
nzus and Hudfon in many inftances, and eftablifhed his 
opinions by inconteftible reafons, yet he is fully convinced of 
their feveral merits. We were pleafed to fee his teftimony to 
the character of the Swedith naturalift, fince, in this king- 
dom, it has become fafhionable with pretended adepts, to 
defpife his induftry, and to negleét his labours, 


‘It is too much the fafhion now, as well as formerly, fot 
every botanift, as foon as he thinks he has fome pretenfions to 
eminence, to fet about the arduous tafk of framing a new 
fyftem ; he may by this means give the public fome idea of 
his felf-confequence, and be-enrolled in the catalogue of fyf- 
tem-makers, but not one jot will he advance the fcience of 
botany. It is to be regretted that botanifts will not be con- 
tented with a fyftem, a proof of whofe fuperiority is the almoft 
general reception it has met with throughout Europe, and unite 
“in their endeavours to render that fyftem more compleat, by 
giving us an accurate account of the hiftory of thofe plants 
not already given, their virtues and ufes ; this appears to me 
to be the true method of advancing this delightful {cience, and 
making it ufeful to mankind. 

‘ When one fyftem, of botany is generally followed, as is 
nearly the cafe at prefent, botanifts in different kingdoms per- 
‘fe&tly underftand each others language ; but when each adopts 
a feparate one, (which is frequently dictated by pride or ca- 
price) all becomes Babel ; and every one who wifhes to acquire 
-a knowlege of the plants treated of, muft, at confiderable ex- 
pence both of time and labour, acquire firft the author’s new- 
created fyftem-language, a tax which it is hoped every true 
botanift will unite to oppofe.’ 


. From the candour and attention of our author we may ex- 
pect to fee the prefent fyftem improved. He will not fail to 
eitablifh it where it concurs with his own obfervations ; and, 
what is ftill of more confequence, will not be afraid to meet 
its imperfections. He has confequently fixed the genus poly- 
trichum, by a peculiar and conftant mark, the calyptra du- 
plex, and-returned the polytrichum ftriatum of Hudfon to the 
genus bryum, under which it was originally arranged. ‘The 
lyfimachia tenella of Hudfon is alfo reftored to the anagallis, 
But as it is impoflible to retain all the improvements of our 
author, we fhall not mention thofe inftances in:which he 
3 has 
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has fupported Mr. Hudfon’s claim to fome judicious arrange- 
ments, and eftablithed it by different obfervations. ~ 
Though we have extended this article fo far, for we have 
been tempted by the united qualities of fplendour and ac- 
curacy, yet we muft not omit. the fubject of graffes.. Thefe 
are-defcribed with their feveral properties in a very intelligent 
manner. ‘The feftuca fluitens, or the flote fefcue grafs, which 


: probably belongs to the genus poa, feems highly interefting, 


as it is a very ufeful fodder for cattle, and its feeds afford a 
very nutritious diet for geefe. The importance of the fub- 
fequent quotation is a fufficient recommendation, and with it 
we fhall conclude our article. 


‘ Mr. Kent, in his Hints to Gentlemen of Landed Property, 
lately publifhed, confiders this as a moft valuable grafs, and 
affures us (p. 34) itis to be improved above all others, and at 
a lefs expence, merely by flooding ; (p. 54,) he informs us that 
flooding deftroys all weeds, and enriches the land to a very 
high degree; (p. 56,) he fays, as rolling and preffing bring 
the annual meadow-grafs, fo flooding immediately begets the 
flote fefcue. Thefe affertions of Mr. Kent befpeak neither the 
philofopher nor the accurately practical farmer ; they contain 
an exaggerated account of improving pafture-land by a par- 
ticular procefs, but fhow manent want of that minute attention 
which fo important a fubject required, 

‘From a long refidence in Hampthire, we well know that 
the meadows in that county are confiderably improved by 
Hooding them, that is ftopping the water when there happens 
to be an unufual quantity from violent or long continued rains, 
and by means of trenching or gripes, conveying the furplus 
water fo as to overflow them entirely if poflible; but we deny, 
that by this procefs all weeds are defiroyed, the ufe of manure 
fuperfeded, or that flote fefcue grafs is immediately begotten. 
Although it is a conftant practice with the farmers to flood 
their meadows in the winter,, it is not lefs a conftant praétice 
with fuch as wifh to have good crops of grafs to manure them 
with dung or athes. Flooding can no otherwile deftroy weeds 
than by altering the foil in which they grow, and if it deftroys 
one fet of weeds, it muft certainly favour the growth of an- 
other : if thofe plants which throve beft in a dry fituation are 
deftroyed by the alteration which now takes place in the foil, 
thofe which are fond of a moift fituation will proportionably 
flourifh. If the flote fefcue grafs was immediately produced 
by flooding, we fhould find all thofe meadows which have un- 
dergone this operation to contdin om but this kind of 
grais, whereas the richeft and beft meadows in. Hampithire 
contain {carce a fingle blade of it: the fact is, this grads will 
not flourith i in meadow land, unlefs you convert it into a kind 
of bog or fwamp, and I believe few landed gentlemen will 

4 | think 
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think this an improvement, or thank Mr. Kent for giving them 
fuch a hint. 

‘¢ Mr. Stillingfleet informs us that Mr. Deane, a very fen- 
fible farmer at Rufcombe, in Berkfhire, affured him, that a 
field always lying under water, of about four acres, that was 
occupied by his father when he was a boy, was covered with a 
kind of grafs that maintained five farm horfes, in good heart, 
from April to the end of harveft, without giving them any 
other food, and that it yielded more than they could eat. He, 
at my defire, brought me fome of the grafs, which proved to 
be the, flote.fefcue, with a mixture of marth bent ; whether 
‘ this laft contributes much towards furnifhing fo good pafture 
for horfes I cannot fay, they both throw out roots at the joints 
of the ftalks, and therefore likely to grow to.a great length. 
In the index of dubious plants, at the end of Ray’s Synopfis, 
there is mention made of a grafs under the name of gramen 
caninum fupinum longifimum, growing not far from Salifbury, 
twenty-four feet long ; this muft, by its length, be a grafs with 
a creeping ftalk ; and that there is a grafs in Wilthhire, grow- 
ing in watery meadows, fo valuable that .an acre of it lets 
from ten to twelve pounds, I have been informed by feveral 
perfons. Thefe circumftances incline me to think it muft be 
the flote fefcue ; but whatfoever grafs it be, it certainly mut 
deferve to be enquired after.” 

* It may not the improper to add, that the account of the 
extraordinary long grafs above mentioned, was taken by Ray 
from the Phytographia Britannica, which mentions the par- 
ticular fpot where it grew, viz, at Mr. Tucker’s at Madding- 
ton, nine miles from Salifbury ; it 1s alfo remarked that they 
_ fat hogs with it. 

‘ As it is now above a century fince this enquiry was firf 
made, is it not forprining that no fucceeding botanic writers 
fhould have acquired fatisfactory information concerning it? I 
am promifed fpecimens of the roots and feeds. Upon the 
whole, from the obfervations which we ourfelves have made 
on this grafs, and from what is to be collected from authors, 
it — that if it be cultivated to any advantage it muft be 
in {uch meadows as are naturally very wet and never drained.’ 





General Synopfis of Birds. By F. Latham. Vol. II. Part I, 
and IJ, 4to. 21. 125. 6d. coloured. Leigh and Sotheby, 


| our Fifty-fourth Volume, p. 309. we introduced the la- 

bonrs of this attentive and induftrious author, and have now 
received the continuation. The fecond volume is alfo divided 
into two parts, and contains, as was promifed, the orders of 
the pafferes and galline of Linnzus; but, in the prefent 
fyftem, which we formerly explained, the pigeon is feparated 
from the pafferes, and forms the connetting link between the 
paf- 
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paficrine and gallinaceous orders, under the title of the co- 
lumbine. In the very numerous and varied order of {patrows, 
it is of little utility to trace all the changes made by our aa- 
thor, in confequence of attentive examination or new dif- 
coveries. Thefe petty plunderers vary in almoft every fitu- 
ation ; and we fcarcely with for any thing but to guard from 
their depredations. The more material changes in the gal- 
line are, the feparation of the grous and the partridge into 
ia) diftin@t genera; the infertion*of the pfophia and otis of Lin- 
nzus, or the trumpeter and buftard from the.grallz ; and the 
formation of a new genus, under the name of tinamou. 
Linnzus was acquainted with neither of the {pecies which 
form this genus ; and we fhall felect our author’s account of 
it and the firft {fpecies, as a fpecimen of his manner. 





‘ Genus TINamov. 


« Ne 1. Great T. N° 3. Variegated T. 
z. Cinereous T. 4. Little T. 


‘ Billlong, blunt at the end; noftrils placed in the middle. 
- F Gape wide. 
Ah ‘ Sides of the head, and throat, not well furnifhed with 
feathers. 
‘ Tail very fhort, often hid by the upper coverts. 
* Hind toe fhort, and ufelefs in walking ; claws hollow be- 
neath. 
‘ The manners of the whole genus much like thofe of the 
firft defcribed. 
‘ The female biggeft in all the known fpecies. 
‘ Le Perdrix de Bréfil. Brif. orn. 1. p. 227-4. 
‘ La Groffe Perdrix du Brefil Pa 
*‘ Le Magona Buf. oif. iv. p. 507. pl. 24. 
} Y * Tinamou de Cayenne, Pi. enl. 476. 
‘ Macucagua Raii Syn. p. 53. N° 9.—Will. orn. p. 163. 
l, 26. 
“ Groffe Perdrix de la Guiane, Mem. Cay. vol« ii. .p. 269. 
* Great Partridge, Defer. Surin. ii, p. 188. 


Lev. Muf. 


* Size of a fowl: the length eighteen inches. Bill oneinch 
and a quarter long, and blunt at the end, with a kind of 
furrow on each fide of the upper mandible, in the middle of 
which the noftrils are placed ; the colour of it black: the top 
of the head is deep rufous: the general colour of the reft of 
the body greyifh brown, inclining to olive, with a mixture of 
white on the upper part of the belly and fides, and of green- 
ifh on the neck: upper part of the back, wing-coverts, and 
tail marked with dufky tranfverfe fpots, feweft on the lat: 
the 
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‘the fides of the head, throat,: and fore part of the neck, not 
well clothed with feathers: the fecondary quills have a mix- 
ture of rufous; and the greater quills plain afh-colour: the 
tail is fhort : the legs yellowifh brown ; the hind part of them 
very rough, the fcales ftanding out, and giving the’ appear- 
ance of the bark of the fir-tree. 

‘ This is: found in the woods of feveral parts of South 
America, particularly of Cayenne and Guiana; and paftes 
the night perched on the lower branches of trees, two or 
three feet from the ground. The-female lays from twelve to 
fifteen eggs; the fize of thofe of an hen, and of a beautiful 
green colour. Makes the neft on the ground, near the ftump 
of fome large tree; and if difturbed, rolls the eggs to 
another place, at a good diftance. The young follow as 
foon as hatched, and hide themfelves on the leait approach of 
danger. _ It is faid to have two broods ina year. ‘Their food 
is fruits and. grain of all kinds, as well as worms and infects. 
The Indians kill them frequently while roofting on the trees, 
of nights. The flefh is accounted very good, and the eggs 
alfo reckoned a great dainty. 

‘ The note or call of this. bird may be heard a great way 
off, and is a kind of dull whiftle, which it makes exactly at 
fun-fet every evening, and at break of day ; By the imitating 
of which the natives decoy the birds within the reach of the 
gun or net,’ 


Mr. Latham is clearly of opinion that turkeys came ori- 
ginally from America, and were introduced into England 
about the year 1524. 


They ‘ are found to be the largeft in the northern parts of 
that continent, where they are frequently met with by hun- 
dreds in a flock; in the day-time frequent the woods, where 
they feed on acorns, and return at night to the fwamps to 
rooft, which they do on the trees. ‘They are frequently taken 
hy means of dogs, though they run fafter for a time; but the 
dogs perfifting in the purfuit, the birds foon grow fatigued, and 
take to the higheft trees, where they will fuffer themfelves to 
be fhot one after another, if within reach of the mark{man.’ 


Our readers will recollect the difpute, on that fubject, be- 
tween Mr. Barrington and Mr. Pennant; on which we can 
only at prefent obferve, thatthe weight of evidence is ftrongly 
in favour of the opinion of the prefent author, unlefs, as is 
the cafe with other difputed vegetables and animals, turkeys 
are the property both of the old and new world. But the 
filence of the ancient hiftorians on the fubje& is a ftriking 
— againit this fuppofition, As natural hiftorians, we 
have 
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have derived much information ‘from our author, who has in- 
troduced many new fpecies to our knowlege, from the later 
difcoveries. His other obfervations are neceffarily fhort, and, 
particularly in the pafferes, infignificant. In the gallinz, 
they are fometimes more important ; we fhall fele& only one 
other paflage, to refcue our common cock-fighters from the 
charge of peculiar or extraordinary inhumanity. 


« We find likewife, that nations far diftant from us are fond 
of it; being ufed as a paftime in China,- and many parts of 
India. In Sumatra they do not trim the.cocks for this fport 
as in England, nor is the fame kind of artificial {pur (or 
gaffle, as it is called) ufed, being flat, and fharp-edged, like 
a crooked lancet, or rather like the blade of a {cimitar, and 
proves a moft deftructive weapon. This is not confined to a 
particular part of the leg, but is placed higher or lower, ac- 
cording to the weight or fize of the birds matched againft each 
other, left one fhould fight with advantage againft the other ; 
and it is affirmed that the fport is carried to fo high a pitch 
at Sumatra, that inftances have occurred of a father ftakin 
his children or wife, and a fon his mother and fifters, on the 
iffue of a hattie,’ 


We fhall now conclyde our account of this volume, by 
wifhing our author equal fuccefs in his fubfequent purfuits. 





— —— ———e 


The Works of George Berkeley, D. D. late Bifbop of Cloyne ia 
Ireland. To which is added, An Account of his Life, and 
feveral of his Letters to Thomas Prior, E/q. Dean Gervais, 
and Mr. Pope, Se. Fc. In Two Volumes. 4to. 21, 25. 
in Boards. Robinfon. 


E .have at laft attained what has been long and fre- 
quently defired, a complete edition of bifhop Berkeley’s 
Works, in quarto, of which we have been hitherto deprived 
by the death of Mr. Ewing, a fpirited and ingenious book- 
feller in Dublin, which happened,, we believe, about the year 
1764., We know not that we have now any thing to regret 
in this event, except the elegant defigns for the new college in 
Bermuda, which were faid to be the work of Dr. Berkeley, and 
to have been in the pofleffion of Mrs. Ewing. In this edition 
we are only prefented with a plan of the city of Bermuda, 
metropolis of the Summer Iflands, which is rather a proof. of 
the magnificence of the defign, than of its real ftate. The 
works of the bifhop are colleéted in thefe volumes, and re- 
printed in a more fplendid form. ‘They contain the’ Life of 
rer Berkeley.—Letters, &c.—-Of the Principles of Human 
Know- 
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_ Knowlege.—Introduétion.—Three Dialogues hetween Hylas 
and Philonous.—An Effay towards a New Theory of Vifion. 


—Alciphron: or the Minute Philofo pher, in Seven Dialogues. : 
—Paflive Obedience.— Arithmetica bique Algebra aut Eu- 


clide demonftrata.— Mifcellanea Mathematica.—De Motu.— 
The Analyft.—A Defence of Free-Thinking in Mathematics. 

-——An Appendix concerning Mr.:Walton’s Vindication of Sir 
Haac Newton’s Principles of Fluxions.—Reafons for not ‘re- 
plying to Mr. Walton’s full Anfwer.—An Effay towards pre- 
venting the Ruin of Great Britain. —A Difcourfe, addreffed 
to Magiftrates and Men in Authority.—A ‘Word to the Wife. 

—A Letter to the Roman Catholics of the Diocefe of Cloyne. 

Maxims concerning Patriotifm.—The Querift.—A Propofal 
for the better fupplying of Churches in our Foreign Plant- 
ations, and- for converting the Savage Americans to Chrif- 

tianity.—Verfes, on the Profpeét of planting Arts and Learn- 

ing in America.—A Sermon, preached before the Incor- 
porated Society, for the Propagation of the Gofpel in Foreign 
Parts.—Siris.—A Letter to T—— P , Efq. contain- 
ing fome farther Remarks on the Virtues of Tar Water.— 
Farther Thoughts on Tar Water. 





We find nothing which has been afcribed to him omitted, 


except the Adventures of Gaudentio di Lucca, a political 
romance, as remarkable for its very fingular and romantic de- 
fcriptions, as for the judgment of the political regulations, 
and the humanity and benevolence which feems to have dic- 
tated every part of it. The work itfelf is certainly worthy 
of a prelate fo much diftinguifhed for his philanthropy ;. nor 
are the fentiments inconfiftent with thofe which are difplayed 
in other parts of his writings: but, from the filence of the 
prefent very refpectable editors, we are led to fufpeét that it 
was not written by our author, though generally attributed 
to him. 

The Life of bifhop Berkeley is related with candour and 
accuracy by Dr. Stock, late fellow of Trinity College, in 
Dublin ; and the materials were communicated by the bifhop’s 
brother, who is ftill alive. This -work is by no means new to 
the public. It was publifhed, feparately, in 1776, and very 
particularly mentioned in our Forty-fecond volume. Since 
that period it has been respublifhed in the fecond volume of 
the new edition of the Biographia Britannica, for which it is 
faid ‘to have been.originally written. On this account we fhall 
enlarge no farther on it. The ‘Letters which are fubjoined, 
are alfo not ‘entirely new: thofe to Mr. Pope are publifhed 
with his other letters’; though ‘the firft is omitted in Mr. 
-Pope’s own edition ‘ and that-toDr. Arbuthnot, on the fub- 
jet 
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je& of Mount Vefavias, in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
N° 254. Some letters to Thomas Prior, Efg. now firft ap- 
pear; but they are of little confequence, except thofe ex- 
tracts which relate to his Bermuda fcheme. Thefe indeed are 
firong pitures of the mildnefs and candour of Berkeley, and 
equally fhow his patient perfeverance in purfuit of an obje& 
fo congenial to. the-enthufiafm of his mind, at the fame time 
fupported by the cool determination of mature deliberation. 
He feems perfeétly happy at his apparent fuccefs, fully con- 
{cious of the propriety and reétitude of the attempt. 


‘Ex. 10, May 12,:1726. After fix weeks fraggle againt 
an earneft oppofition from different interefts and motives, I 
have yefterday carried my point, juft as | defired, in the houfe 
of commons, by an extraordinary majority, none having the 
confidence to {peak againft it, and not above two giving | 
their negatives, which was done in fo low a voice as.if they 
themfelves were afhamed of it. They were both confiderable 
men in ftocks in trade, and in the city: and in truth I have 
had more oppofition from that fort of men, and from the go- 
vernors and traders to America, than from any others. But 
God be praifed, there is an end of all their narrow and mer- 
cantile views and endeavours, as well as of the jealoufies. and 
fufpicions of others (fome whereof were very great men) who 
apprehended this college may produce an independency in 
America, or at leaft leffen its dependency upon England, Now 
I muft tell you that you have nothing to do but go on with 
farming my deanery, &c. according’ to the tenor of my.former 
letter, which I fufpended by a fubfequent one till I thould fee 
the event of’ yefterday.’ 

This bugbear of independence was deftined to be realized 
by other means, and lefs' honourable inftruments ; yet if we 
muft allow Berkeley the gift of prophecy, we may ultimately 
rejoice in the change. His verfes on that fubje& feem to be 
‘the only ones which he ever wrote ; and, as they are not ge- 
herally known, we hall infert them. : 


‘ The Mufe, difgufted at an.age and clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In diftant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing fubje&ts worthy fame : 


In happy climes, where from the gepial fun 
And virgin earth fuch, fcenes enfue, 

The force of .art by nature feems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true : 


In happy climes the feat of innocence, ‘i 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, ‘ 
’ Where men: fhali not impofe for. truth and fenfe, 
The pedantry of courts and {chools : - ise) 
There 
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There fhall be fung another golden age, 
... The rife of empire and of arts, 
_. The good and great infpiring epic rage, 
The wifeft heads and nobleft hearts. 


Not fuch as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as fhe bred when frefh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets fhall be fung. 


Wettward the courfe of empire takes its way ; 
The four firft acts already patt, 

A fifth fhall clofe the drama with the day ; 
Time’s nobleft offspring is the laft.’ 


‘The other extracts of letters to Mr. Prior, dean Gervais, 
&e. equally diftinguifh the mild, candid, and benevolent 
friend of mankind ; but we find few paflages worth tranfcrib- 
ing. ‘The letter on earthquakes is inferted in this edition, 
_ which evinces its authenticity ; fo that we fhall extract fome 
parts of it. 


‘I remember to have heard Count Tezzani at Catania fay, 
that fome hours before the memorable earthquake of 1692, 
which overturned the whole city, he obferved a line extended 
in the air, proceeding, as he judged, from exhalations poifed 
and fufpended in the atmofphere; alfo that he heard a 
hollow, frightful murmur about a minute before the fhock. 
“Of twenty-five thoufand inhabitants eighteen thoufand abfo- 
lutely* perifhed ; not to mention others. who were miferably 
bruifed and wounded. ‘There did not efcape fo much as one 
fingle houfe. The ftreets were narrow, and the buildings 
high ; fo there was no fafety in running into the ftreets: but 
on the firft tremor (which happens a {mall fpace, perhaps a few 
minutes, before the downfal) they found it the fafeft way to 
ftand under a door-cafe, or at the corners of the houfe. 

¢ The count was dug out of the ruins of his own houfe, 
which had’ overwhelmed about twenty perfons, only feven 
whereof were got out alive. Though he rebuilt his houfe 
with ftone, yet he ever after lay in a imall adjoining apartment 
made of reeds plaiftered over. Catania was rebuilt more re- 
gular and beautiful than ever: the houfes indeed are lower 
and the ftreets broader than before, for fecurity againft future 
fhocks. By their account, the firft fhock feldom or never doth 
the mifchief; but the repliche, as they'term them, are to be 
dreaded. The earth, I was told, moved up and down like the 
boiling of a pot, terra bollente di fotto in fopra, to ufe their own 
expreffion. This fort of fubfultive motion is ever accounted 
the moft dangerous. ate 

* # nt . 

¢ Britain is an ifland— maritima autem maximé quatiuntur, 
faith Pliny—and ‘in this ifland are many mineral. and ful- 
at phureous 
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phureous waters. I fee nothing inthe natural ¢conftitation of 


‘London, or the iparts ‘adjacent, that fhould render an earth- 


quake impoflible or improbable... Whether there be. any thing 
in the moral ftate thereof that fhould exempt it from that fear, 
I leave others to judge. I am your humble fervant, . A. B.? 


The bifhop feems.always to have been fond of the ftudy of 
medicine; and frequently inculcates. the ufe. of tar-water to 
his friends,, . Another remedy, mentioned in this part (of -his 
work, is for the bloody flux... He .recommends. ‘;a: heaped 
{poonful (tea fpoonful probably). of. common rofin powdered, 
in a little frefh broth, every five or fix hours, till the flux-is 
ftopped.’ . General recommendations are,always fufpicious, 
efpecially if they are warmly fupported; but.the fimplicity of 
this remedy is certainly a powerful argument in fayour.of. its 
efficacy. —We cannot avoid quoting the very claflical epitaph 
on Thomas Prior, Efg. written by the.bithop, with all the 
elegance of the Auguftan age. ., Qur_readers..will, .probably 
think, with us, that, it deferves. to be. preferved in this 
place. : 


Memori# facrum 
THom# Prior | 
’ Viri, fi quis unquam alius, de patria” 
optimé meriti: 
Qui, cum prodeffe' mallet quam confpici, 
nec in fenatum cooptatus 
» nec confiliorum aulz particeps 
nec.ullo publico munere infignitus 
rem tamen publicam 
mirificé auxit et ornavit 
aufpiciis, confiliis, labore indefeffo’: 
‘Vir innocuus, probus, ‘pius 
partium ftudiis minimeé additus 
dé re familiari parum folicitus 
cum:civium commoda ‘unicé {peftaret 
Quicquid vel ad inopize levamen 
vel ad vite elegantiam facit 
quicquid ad defidiam populi vincendam 
aut ad bonas artes excitandas pertinet 
id omne pro virili excoluit™ 
Societatis Dublinienfis 
auctor, inftitutor, curator: 
Que *fecerit 
pluribus dicere haud refert: 
gquorfum narraret’marmor 
illa que omnes norunt 
alla que civium animis infculpta 
nulla dies delebit ?? 
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We have thus mentioned: fome circumftances which diftin- 
guifty the bifhop as a man, of. whom it was {carcely an hyper- 
bole to. iave faid, that he poffeffed * every virtue under heaven.’ 
‘To enumerate every thing of this kind, would be again to 
detail every article of ‘his life, or to tranfcribe every ex- 
traét of his letters; but there is a. more important point of 
view in which he nut: be‘confidered, that is; as a-writer and a 
metaphyfician.’ With the beft intentions, he: has produced 
fome ofthe worft effe€ts ; and, though a decided enemy to 
fcepticifm, he has been reprefentéd as a {ceptic, and enrolled 
among “its defenders. -'* ‘That: all his arguments, fays Mr. 
Hume, * though ‘otherwifé intended, are, in reality, merely 
feeptical, appears from this, that they admit of no. anfwer, 
and produce no conviction.” We mean not to ‘accufe Mr. 
Hume of deliberate mifreprefentation, nor to enhance our 
own fagacity; but mut allege; that though they really pro- 
duce no conviction, they admit of a very fatisfactory anfwer: 
Perhaps even his general pofition- is not-true > there are:many 
things which it is impoflible to anfwer, yet certainly prodace 
mo conviction ; and for ample proofs we might refer him to 
the metaphyfics and dialeétics of; the laft century. His great 
work, whichsis the.objeétiof cenfure, he ftyles the ‘ principles 
of human knowlege.’ We-thall not contend at prefent with 
his opinions of abftrac ideas and-general names, but come at 
once to thofe arguments which are intended to deftroy the ex- 
iftence of matter.- It’ is» however neceffary to mention his 
diftinftion between. the ideas arifing only in the mind, and 

thofe fuggefted by fomewhat external. to. it. 

The exiftence of any thing external, he fays, is only evinced 
by its effects, that is, by the ideas excited in confequence of 
its impreffion on. the fenfes; fo that whatever gives the idea 
* of fomething material. and,external, is in fact the prototype, 
or rather thezobject. But.inert: matter can-never be a caufe, 
becaufe the very. eflence: of caufe implies action, contrary to 
the nature of the fubje&t.: The.ideas feemingly excited by 
fenfible objeéts, external to the-mind,” cannot thérefore arife 
from thefe objeéts, but from-fome fuperior power, whofe in- 
fluence is univerfal, and whofe: mode of action is fo regular 
and confiftent, as to excite the: fame ideas in the fame fitu- 
ations, and confequently. to give the impreffion of fomething 
fixed and permanent; The.ideas.arifing in.our own minds, 

on the contrary, have. no.regularity..and.no connection ; they 
are excited without any: dependenge on our preceding expe- 
rience, and their. duration: is. asi uncertain, ag their origin. 
From this general account-.it will: be:obvious, that itis im- 
pofible to make a more clear diftin€tion between ideas = 
an- 
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fancies, or to ‘eftablifh more certainly the. eviderice of the. 
fenfes: the queftion turns only on this point, are our ferifiblé 
ideas from a really exifting obje&t, or excited by a fuperior 
being, in confeqnence of a harmony and laws pre-eftablithed 


and fixed? If this‘be’an exact ftate of the quettion, 


255 


it is not 








very far diftant fromthe ‘opinion of father Bofcovich. He: 
feems to have fhown very clearly (at leaft in our opinion) that 
the refiftance and other qualities of matter do not afife really 
from matter, but from fpheres of repulfioh connected with it. - 


Now, if repulfion is fufficient for this purpofe, we may, with- ’ 


out any lofs, fubftitute it to matter itfelf. But to return te 


Berkeley. 


The great defe&t of the argument lies in this particular, 
that caufality fuppofes action, and that aétion is. inconfiftent 
with the vis inertiz of matter. Let us firft affume the opi-_ 
nion of the vis inertiz in all its rigour, and enquire into the 
effects of refiftance, in the haman body. An immoveable. 
inert body completely fills one of the larger branches of the 
defcending aorta. It is incapable of any thing but refiftance ; 
confequently the blood will be fent in greater quantities into. 
every other veffel, and produce every effect of repletion in. 
thofe organs which ‘they fupply. Again, it is allowed that 
motion of fome kind -is propagated through the nerves; be- 
caufe tying or cutting a nerve will deftroy thé’ fundtions of 
the part to which it is fent: ‘a ftick, then, in the hands of 4 
blind-man impinges on a folid refifting body ; it is capable of 
caufing a€tion, becaufe it is capable of réfiftarice, and check-— 

ing the courfe of that power which would otherwife have 
moved on without controul. The argument does not there- 

fore depend-on our fhowing how body Gperates on {pirit ; if 
we’ deftroy the principal pofition, the whole niuft fall to the 

ground, entirely independent of this very fubtile queftion, 

It will be obvious that this illufiration, taken from effe&s 
of the human body, involvés a more complicated confider- 
ation than the general pofition warrants. The difpute is how- 
ever about the animal ceconomy, and is beft illuftrated by the 
effe& of caufes on it. In this cafe, firiatly fpeakife, inert 
mattér is not the caufe, but the exertion of the animal power, 
in cdénfequence of a difturbance of its functions ; and it ‘is 
yet to be determined, whether this-agerit be material or fpi- 
ritual. Yet the queftion is in the fame predicament with the 
an{wer ; fo that this inaccuracy is of no confequence, 

‘But the argument will receive much more ftrength, when we 
confider that matter has by mo means that rigorous inertnefs 


with which it has been endowed. ‘The fimaller particles have © 


evidently a power of attraétion, very‘diftin@ from gravitation, 


‘Vou. LVIL. April, 1784. 


as 
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as is evinced by the elective attraGions or affinities in chemicak 
experiments. T he larger maffes pofieds elafticity ; and, in 
various circumftances, become canfes, of: a¢tion from their own 
inherent properties, ‘The water. which turns a,milt, defcend- 
ing by its gravity, is a canfe of action, which entirely refults 
from its property of gravitation combined, with, its elatticity. 
It muft alfo be again confidered, thar his argument is con- 
neéted with the animal economy, in. which it: may. be. carried 
farther, if required ; for in. the human body,. not only refift- 
afice from abfolute inactivity may be a,canfe of attion, but-a 
_ power, whofe ultimate tendency i is to diminifh the action, of, 
the vital parts, may appear to increafe it. As this argument 
is not neceflary in the prefent. inftance, we fhall only. mention 
that an abfence of heat produces. tremors, a. prefiure on, a 
nerve has been the caufe pf; epilepfy, and. the removal of an 
ufual fupport has occafioned convulfions. 

“We have. thus given the outline of. an. oppofition to the 
principal argument, for our, limits will, admit. of no more ; 
ahd we think it will not only. appear that Berkeley’s opinion, 
limited as he has given it, by no means leads, to {cepticifm, 
but that it wants a principal fupport, though at that period it 
could not eafily be thaken. To queftion , the. exiftence of ; 
matter, becaufe we cannot prove. it, except by its effects, 
indeed leads to fcepticifm ; but this was.not.Berkeley’s at- 
tempt. He endeavoured to, fhow, that.thofe effeéts by which 
it was ufually proved, were inconfiftent with each other, and 
reduced the whole to an abfurdity, He. indeed was confiftent 
and fyftematical on this fubjeét : he feldom loft fight of it in 
his future works, in fpite of ridicule and in fpite of argu- 
ment. In his tract de Motu, he endeavours to,,prove, from , 
fimilar argumients, that neither the beginning er.communi- 
cation of motion can be, owing to any thing but the imme- 
diate agency of the Deity, . We.were aware of this attempt, 
in our former arguments, and mention it now merely, to show, 
that he argues in a circle, and. -confequently. this. is no. proof, 
againft what we have alleged. Motion is only a contingent 
to matter ; but matter does not exift, confequently the argu- 
mients from motion are of ng confequence... Matter is ,cer- 

tainly relative to motion, as {pace to the,bedies, which exift 
in it; both muft ftand or fall together: fo,that Berkeley’s. 
tract on motion is, if we may, be allowed. the expreflion, a 
ftrong contradi@ion to all his former arguments. 

As we have been detained fo long.on. this fubject, we can- 
not examine, as we intended, his Analyf&., Both thefe fub- 
jets feem to fhow that, Berkeley, with. the beft of hearts, and 
an excellent onderfangling, was not, veers seas to diftine 
guuh 
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 guifh.and decide on the minuter parts of. fcience ; where it is 
neceflary to feparate the objet to be examined, from.thofe 
which refemble it, and, afcertain, with precifion, its relations» 
Perhaps the ftate “of philofophy, and the higher branches of 
the metaphyfis, were then involved. in obfcurity. It is evi; 
dent, that ,the, ftri€tnefs with, which the. doftrine of the vis 
inertia of matter was. delivered. by. fir, [faac Newton, em; 
barraffed confiderably thofe mixed philofophers who endea- 
voured to apply his theorems to the conftruétion of machines. 
At that time alfo we had not received Mr. Robins’ matterly | 
« Difcourfe on Fluxions,’ or Mr. M‘Laurin’s very complete 
treatife on it; perhaps we owe the more perfect illuftration of 
this intricate fubje& to Dr. Berkeley’ s doubts concerning it. 

In the article before referred to, (vol. xlii.) we gave a ge- 
néral account of his more important works, and of the tea- 
fons which probably fuggeited them." As we have now en- 
deavoured to refcue the. bifhop’ s character from the charge of 
feepticifm, though at the expence of deteéting'his errors, we 
fhall only congratulate the admirers of the virtues, the 
learning, and even the eccentricities of this very amiable and 
refpectable prelate, on the prefent complete and elegant edi- 
tion. It will give a permanency to thofe works, which might 
otherwife be forgotten; it.will teach thofe who might have 
defpifed the reputed fceptic, to admire the warm ative bene- 
volence of the man, and to be, candid in their cenfure on 
others, fince even the abilities of Dr. Berkeley could not en- 
tirely guard him from error. 


_—— ++ 


A: Short Attempt to secliseiseud the Srady of Botanical bualogy 
in inveftipating the Properties of ‘Medicines from the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Small Sve. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 


"THE. great object of the prefent author is to point c out 2 
; more’ clofe and intimate connection between botany and 
medicine, by fhowing that the more natural ‘botanical ‘ar- 
rangeéments contain medicines of very fimilar powers. The 
different genera, for inftance, are compofed of {pecies whofe 
medical properties ftrongly refemble each other ; ‘and the na: 
tural orders are generally diftinguifhed by at leait a family 
likenefs ; 





© facies non dmnibus una 
Nec diverfa tamen, qualis decet. efle fororum.’ 

The author confeiles that his attempt is not new. He has 
quoted Petiver, Hoffman, and Haflelquift, in the firft volume 
of the Amznitates Academicz, as‘ his predeceffors, Yet the 
indjftin@” and imperfeet accounts of thefe authors are fre- 
quéntly fupplied, in this little tra&. We meet with fome 
S 2 other 
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‘other faéts, which we do not recolle&, in them, and fome 
which indeed they’ could not have known. Another. prede- 
ceffor in this walk he has omitted, we mean Dr. Callen, in 
his Materia ‘Medica ; but ‘what he has done in. this’ way Is 
indeed fo inconfiderable, that we Can “fcarcely accufe our au- 
thor of negle&. We fhall feleét; as a fpecimen of, this. per- 
formance, which is written in an eafy lively manner, a paflage 
which could not have been taken from any former writer. 


. The true Acacia of the Greeks, the: Saxpudy xvavarrov 
éxavns of Andromachus, has been long neglected, and would 
almoft have been forgotten, if the name had not been pre~ 
ferved, by our retaining ander the fame title, the infpiffated 
juice of the unripe floes. It was confefledly a very powerful 
aftringent, frequently ufed in Egypt, both as a medicine and 
an ingredient in various ceconoshical preparations ; but, by 
the neglect of our merchants, or the prevalence of .fafhion, 
it has been Jong fince unknown, and we have preferred the 
terra Japonica, which has, at leaft, the advantage of coming 
to us by a longer voyage, and perhaps a greater expence. By 
the care of Mr. Kerr, who has long refided in the factory at 
Patna, we have, at lait, received a defcription of the plant, 
from which the juice, in its infpiffated ftate improperly-called 
an earth, is prepared ; and we find that we have probably re- 
covered a very fimilar remedy to the ancient acacia. The one 
is an extract from the mimofa nilotica, the other from another 
fpecies of the fame genus. The names might have fuggefted 
as much to a dexterous etymologift ; for acacia or akatia, 
without the Arabic prefix, a, is not very unlike kaath, cate, 
and ‘caetchu.——But fortunately, amidf the various caufes of 
confufion in medical enquiries, etymology has not found a 
place; phyficians are~generally .contented with obferving a 
fimilarity of faéts ; and when. they are fo happy, are often 
negligent about names. It may be proper to add, that the 
very ufeful exudation, the gum Arab. proceeds from the fpe- 
cies of mimofa, from which the acacia was formerly prepared. 
It may ‘therefore become neceffary to enquire, whether the 
gum may not be procured from other fources, fince we have 
now a fhare only of the trade, by the couriefy, and at the 
will of our former enemies. 

‘It is unneceflary to inform the learned reader, that the 
gum elemi, once highly valuable, is forgotten, while the 
balfam of Mecca, with its fruit and wood, are ftill carefully 
preferved in the Eaft, and only refigned through defpair of 
obtaining them in Europe, We have been Jately informed 
that both thefe fubftances are the prodiuftion, of fimilas. plants, 
in 
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included under the, fame genus. But the amyris opobalfa- 
mum is rarely found, even in Alia ; and the elemifera, though 
it has been feen in Carolina and. the Weft Indian iflands, is 
alfo uncommon. There is 4 fpecies in Jamaica which is-lefs 
fo; and it may be of fervice to try its effects, We often 
wander to a great diftance in fearch of remedies, which na- 
ture profufely offers'at our own, doors. The {pecies which I 
would recommend to the attention of travellers, is mentioned 
by many authors.—It is defcribed by Sloane as'** Lauro af- 
finis, terebinthi folio alato, ligno odorato candide, flore 
albo,’? .This' {pecies certainly deferves a trial, by thofe who 
are ftill willing to traftia remedy which hasbeen fo much ¢ée- 
lebrated..._Its-virtues however, when feparated from the ex- 
aggerations of fuperftition, are probably few ; it feems to be 
a warm cordial and a diuretic; but, as it has been fuperfeded 
by the. lefs fragrant turpentines in the .laft effet, the former 
may be eafily obtained by more agreeable medicines.’ 

The obfervations on bitters, and the examples taken from 
the feveral natural orders, are frequently ftriking and inge- 
nious ; but we fhall felec&t only one part, as a criterion of the 
author’s labours..- The digitalis i is, at prefent, little known, 
and lately introduced as among the officinals. If it pofleffes , 
the properties, which are fufpected, from the botanical ana- 
logy, we fhall have a good opinion of this mode of invetti- 
gation. It indeed. appears highly probable ;- and the ground, 
though now feemingly barren, may bear ‘ uss fifty, and fome 
an hundred fold.’ | 

‘ If then we examine the place of our more common me-' 
dicines in their natural orders, we fhall. be. furprifed at their 
vicinity to others of a fimilar quality. The rhubarb, for in- 
ftancé, precedes our common dock ; and the old monks rhu- 
bard was really taken from the latter genus,—the rumex al- 
pinus. The hellebore ftands in the fame clafs with the aco- 
nite, the nigella, and the pulfatilla. The adonis, which was 
probably the hellebore of Hippocrates, joins very nearly to 
our common hellebore, and to the anemone, a plant of fimilar 
qualities. ‘The folanum, phyfalis, hyofcyamus, datura, and. 
belladona are in the fame clafs: the digitalis, lately intro- 
duced to the Materia Medica, by the college of Edinburgh, 
appears to have fimilar qualities. If we enquire into its vir- 
tues, from its botanical analogy, we hall find that it is pro- 
bably poifonous, ‘and therefore to be ufed in {mall quantities ; 
thatit-is of the nartoti¢ kind ; but that, as fome of the clafs 
are diureti¢es, particalarly the Nicotiana and phiyfalis, if it 
refembles them, it will probably be an attive and powerful 
medicine of a fimilar nature.’ 
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As thefe remarks occurred in an ‘€xamination of that ex- 
tenfive and heterogeneous mafs, of which the Materia Medica 
is,compofed, it concludes with. fome ftriQures oii this fabject, 
which are juft and proper. In the’prefent fate of the fcience, 
it is certainly neceflary to retrench’; atid our authdr propofes 


the retrenchment,to begin in the very flumerous bodies of iti- 


mulants and aftringents;’ yet almoft all the new remedies, ‘he 
obferves, are of the latter kind. He thinks that we Cannot 
at this time, with advantage, form. the higher arrangements 
or claffes, becaufe the properties of individuals aré‘{o varied, 
and even now fo: little known, that compréhenfive collections 
more frequently miflead than inform. ° We really with to fee 
the Materia Medica again examined with attention’;' and 
fhould:' be glad to find the plan of oir Author executed by a 
phyfician of judgment and ‘erudition.’ Perhaps our author 
may undertake:the tafk. As it'feems to have’been ‘the object 
of his refearches; and as the prefent work is'no’ unfavourable 
fpecimen of his! abilities, he may etierge from the cloud in 
which he is at prefent involved, and * what was “ve in ob- 
{curity be continued in ee day." 





' Runnamede.° A Tragedy. 8ve. 15.’ 6d. Cadell. 


B Rare tragedy has never appeared on the ftage, though by 
* no means unfit forit, The principal fabject, the grant. 
of Magna Charta, muft neceffarily be highly interefting ;, bat 
there are’alfo other fituations which are ‘more peculiarly af- 
feéting, and’ more generally attrattive. The characters are 
but flightly difcriminated ; the barons are intrepid and Vvio- 
lent ; the lover animated oud heroic ; the heroine tender and 
affectionate, The* language, though eafy and ‘perfpicuous, 
is'too neatly allied to converfation ; it is f€ldom raifed by 
paflion, or varied ‘by poetic ornaments, ‘It will be obvious, 
therefore, that the great intereft, and in fome paflages we 
have really felt it to-be great, muft arife from the different 
fituations, ‘which we fhall° attempt to explain, © ~The Play 


opens with the reconciliation, or if we may be allowed the 


expreffion, coalition, of the Norman and Saxon lords, who 
are ens as ~ 


a 








high lords of parliament, 
Hereditary guardians of the kingdom.’ 


The price of this coalition is Elvina, the daughter of a 
Saxon) already betrothed to Elvine. He is at that time in’ 
the camp of the dauphin, who is reprefented, perhaps’ with 
truth, as defigning, under the appearance of an ally; to take 
advantage of the domeftic. feuds, and become the —— 
OT . 
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of England. Elvina writes to her lover, requefting him to re- 
turn; and the ambaflador, by whom the letter is to be con- 
veyed, addreffes it to the dauphin. The letter is intercepted, 
and Elvina condemned to die as a traitrefs. Hence the prin~ 
cipal bufinefs and diftrefs of the fcene: it is only neceffary ‘to 
add, that fhe is refcued by Elvine, who affumes the character 
of her champion, and kills his’ tival. Here the play 
fhould have ented’; fot thé meafure of the calamity was 
full, and the cataftrophe juft. But, to add another aét, 
Elvine’s mind is tainted with fufpicions refpeCting the fatal 
letter ; and he tufhes, in the battle which enfues with the 
Frerich troops, into the midft of the carnage, where he meets 
the ambaffador, who, in his dying montents, reveals the 
treachery. Elviné returns in fafety, and the play ends hap- 
pily. It is not only by this additional act, that the mind ahd 
its tide of feelings are embarrafled and obftructed ; but in fa& 
it contains an obvious contradiction. ' Elvine knows of Elvina’s 
letter to him ; amd that’on account of it fhe is imprifoned ; 
yet, when he hears of the letter to the dauphin, as thé caufe, 
he is fuppofed unable to explain the miftake. In the progrefs 
of the tragedy alfo, we are fo much interefted for the heroine, 
that the great objet, the grant of the Charter, is almoft a 
fecondary incident. , 

Our author is However fometimes happy in his condué& : 
the moment of expectation, the pain, and horror of fuf- 
pence, more dreadful than even the worit event, are, in 
the following fcene, fubftituted to the more glittering, but 
lefs interefting fpeStacle of the combat. We have confe- 
quently extracted it as a fpecimen. 


, ‘ Edgar, Elvina, Emma. 

‘ Edgar. Unhappy maid’! fhe comes from death. She looks 
As fhe indeed were rifén from the grave , 
A faint in glory! let mé kneel before her. 

Moft noble lady, gracioufly permit 
An old domeftic of your father’s houfe 
To kifs your garment, at your feet to fall 
With flowing tears, I hope your goodnefs ftill 
Remembers me. 

© Elvina. I’ve not forgot you, Edgar ; 
Nor will I e’er forget you, Rife, my friend, 

* Edgar. Lovely and gentle! you was ever thus. 
Your face ftill fhone upon your father’s houfe, 
The face of a'good angel. O what men, 
What murderers, could doom that beauteous’ form 
To fuch a death ? ’ 

© Elvina. I have forgiven them, Edgar. 

‘ £dgars But heaven will not forgive them— 

$4 * Elvina. 
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© Elvina. Where is Elvine ? 
Where has my father with the,barons gone? 
‘Thy colour changes. Af! my'heart forbodes . - 
The fear’d event. Is this the appointed hour 
f or mortal combat ?—~ 
“OM SER 3: i 'Y, Tis indeed the time. 

« Bloing. {Trumpets beard.) The trumpets found. The 

dreadful fignal’s given. 
Now life or death. Help, help me, powers of heaven! 
Support me, Emma !— 
mma. . Angels hover o’er him, 

And guard the hero with the fhield of heaven ! 
"-& Blvina, Run Edgar to the lifts, and meng us tidings. 
Fain would I look—I dare not look that wa 

Hufh! hark | O Emma! didft thou hear a ‘groan? ? 

© Emma. ?Tis midnight filence ! 

. § Elviaa, Let me look again. 
Yonder they meet. Behold the flath of arms ! 

And lo the fword that fhall be died.in blood ! 

Whole blood, O heavens | ! turn, Emma. to. the field : 

P’ll look no more, 

‘ © Emma. Heayens,! how I tremble !, ha! 

A mortal ftroke ! there rofe the fhriek of death !— 

‘ Elvina. Now all is over, and my fate is fix’d. 
I’m déftin’d now_to rapture or defpair, 
For ever and for ever ! (4 loud frout beard. 
O my heart ! . be 

The : army triumphs in their general’s. joy. 

My hero’s fallen... ,J am gone again. ° 

My God! twice in one day !— 


: Emma: I hear the found 
Of feet approaching ‘fatt. 
‘£lvina. Let us be gone. [4s they go out 


Enter Elvine. 


Where is my love ? my life? Where dof thou fly, 
"T hou firtt of women? fairer to my fight 
Than e’er thou waft, and dearer to my foul ! 
Return and biefs my arms that ftretch to itrain thee— 
‘ Elvina. Alive! O God— 
‘ Elvine. - _. ,Thou haft no foe. Thy bia 
The caufe of beauty, innocence, and love, 
Has made thy knight victorious in the field. 
' Elvina. How, fhall I thank the faviour of my life ? 
*Tis thus! **tisthus! my Elvine!— 


ne sual Srom the fide fcene into bis arms. 


; kigine. ee My Elvina! 
At laft we meet in JOY: bs ifort 21 . 
6 Elina. To part no more. 


Oh! Elvine, but for thee my love, for thee, 
Alas! 
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Alas !. this: day—O how fhall 1 repay 


Thy matchlefs truth, ‘thy tendernels, | thy love? 
. "Elvine. In this embrace ” tis more than all repayd.’ 


We cannot refit tranfcribing the following fpeech, of the 
father of Elvina, as it,is a faithful picture of the haman 
heart ; and, though the,determination be Roman, it by no 
means partakes of the ftoical apathy, which was the pride of 
that ftern, nation, 


* Albemarle. [On the p> Be ] Am I the judge? my county, 
at thy voice, 

This old gray head fhall wear the helm again : 
Bare in the field thefe {cars fhall bleed anew.— 
O powerful nature! I’m a father ftill— 
Thou bleeding innocence ! ah! fhould the fword 
Juft aim to touch that tender trembling bofom, 
*Tis mine to ward the blow.—Shall I dire& 
The dagger to the bofom of my child, 
And ftop the deareft current of my blood ?— 
But juftice, truth, imperious honour, call .. « 
Forgive me, O my country, if I ftain 
A Roman’s virtue with anmanly drops !— 
*Tis done. © Th’ irrevocable doom is fealed. 

¢ Where am I? Ha! the fhades of death furround me, 
And graves, and monuments, and ghaftly forms— 
That path leads down to blood—Thou fainted fhade, 
Who gav’ft a blooming cherub to my arms, 
O tarn thy tender eyes from this fad fcene, 
Nor look upon the deed !—Ah'! piteous fight ! 
Stretch’d on the block, the trembling viétim’s laid ; 
The pale hand waves that fhould have clos’d my eyes. 
‘That was the fign of death !—What do I fee ?>— 
A headlefs trunk ; a mangled corpfe—oh! oh! 

‘ Barons, the dreadful facrifice is made: 
But fpare me! fpare a father the fad fight !— 
—Yet ah! before Igo let mie behold her, 
To take a long laft look of my Elvina 
Before the dies, before we part for ever. 
—I hear her ftep. ‘The trembler comes, She looks ~ 
As the were innocent. Her face is woeful, | 
Yet it is lovely; I could look for ever. 
My daughter—thou art doom’d—thefe tears will tell thee— 
My child! my child! 

[Looking earnefily upon her..asbe goes out.” 


CG 


_ We, mult. confefs. that we donot often meet with fuch 
- energy and paflion inthis play ; but the parting ftene be- 
tween Albemarle and Elvina is neither uninterefting nor up- 
natural. Yet fituations of this kind have been fo often: xe- 
prefented, that we may find repetitions, without any imput- 
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ation of plagiarifm. If the obfervations, which feem to fug~ 
geft the neceflity of an alteration, were attended to, we think 
this piece might at leaft equal many modern tragedies, which 
have been favourably receiyed on the flage. Our author ob- 
ferves however in his prologue,, that | 
‘ ‘If while the tale the theatre commands, 


Your hearts applaud him, he’ll acquit your hands ; 
Proud on his country’s caufe to build his name, 
And add the payriot’s to the on s fame.’ 





Crate of the Bengal Language. “By Nathaniel Braffey Halbed.. 


Printed at Hoogly, in Bengal, in 1778. Small 4to. 11. 15. 
. in Boards. Elmifley. 


ha office of grammarian and lexicographer has been too 

frequently depreciated, not only by the fuperficial pre- 
tender, who piques himfelf on the intuitive powers of his 
own genius, but even by men of reab learning and abilities ; 
by men, who having reached the fummit of knowlege, affect 
to defpife the means which facilitated their afeent. This in- 
jurious contempt has fometimes been favoured by the igno- 
rance or indolence of thofe who have thus dated to tread the 
more thorny paths of philology ; yet malice itfelf muft. ceafe 
to depréciate the merits of.fuch labours, when it recollects 
the many diftinguithed characters who have exerted.their ta- 
lents in this branch of literature, with fo much -honour. to 
themfelves, and advantage‘to the public. Fon furely neither 
the ridicule of Scaliger, nor the fatire of Bolingbroke, cat 
be thought to. weigh againft the names of Johnfon and Lowth, 
of Richardfon and Jones. 

It is with pleafure we rank the author of the work now 
under confideration, among thefe eminent benefactors to the 
caufe of learning ; more particularly as no attempt has hi- 
therto been made to facilitate the acquifition of the Bengal 
language. 

The utility of the prefent publication, confidered. in a 
commercial, and, political, light, is evident, from the advant- 
ages which would accrue to, the India: company, if: thofe 
whom they appoint to civil pofts in their fervice,. were com- 
petent-mafters of the Bengalefe dialeét; Of this our readers 
will be convinced by the following extraét'from the-author’s 
Very fenfible andlearned preface: 

<« Wihat: the: pure Hindoftanic is: to upper India, the lan- 
guage which:ljhaye here endeavoured to explain is to Bengal, 
intimately related: to.the: Shanférit, both-in expreflions, con- 
fieuGion, andi character. It is: the fole’ channel of perfonal 
and: sities iacaee titi mnewg' the Hindoos ; of every 
7 OC- 
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occupation and tribe. All their bufinefs is tranfafted, and 
all their accounts +e kept in it; and as their fy{tem of edu- 
Cation is in genera very confined, there are few among them . 
who can read or write any other idiom: the uneducated, or 
eight parts in ten of the whole nation, are neceflarily chadiniel 
to the ufage of their mother tongue. 

© The board of commerce at Calcutta, and the feveral. 
chiefs of the fubordinate factories, cannot properly condu& - 
the India company’ $ mercantile correfpondence and negoci- 
ations, without the intermediate, agency of Bengal 1 interpre-.. 
ters: for the whole fyftem of the inveftment, in every ftage 
of its preparation and provifion, is managed i in the language 
of the country; in which all the accounts of the aurungs.{or. 
manufaluring towns,) thofe of the company’s export ware~ 
houfe ; all propofals and letters from agents, merchants, con- 
tractors, weavers, winders, bleachers, &c. are conftantly pre-, 
fented ; and into which all orders to gumapahs, aumeens,, and 
other officers, for the purchafe and procuration of goads, mut, 
be tranflated. 

. Important as this language mutt confequently appear to, 
the commercial line, its adoption would be no lefs_ beneficial 
fo the revenue department. For although ‘the contraéts, 
leafes, and other obligations, executed between government 
and its immediate dependants and tenants, continue to. be, 
drawn out in the Perfian dialed, yet the under-leafes and en-. 
gagements w hich thefe in their turn grant to the peafants and 
cultivators of the ground; and all thofe copy-hald tenures 
called pottahs, are conflantly written in Bengalefe. And it 
may even be doubted, whether more than one-third of the 
Gentoo zemindars, farmers, and other leffees of the fate, 
can read a fingle word of their own accounts and reprefent- 
ations, as delivered in their moonthee’s Perfian tranilation. 

© The internal policy of the kingdom demands. an equal 
fhare of attention ; and the many impofitions to. which the 
poorer clafs of people are expofed, in a cage. Sill fluétuat- 
ing between the relics of former defpotic dominion, and. the. 
liberal fpirit of its prefent lepMatne have long cried out 
for a remedy. This has lately been propofed., in the ap- 
pointment of gentlemtn of mature. experience. in the manners. 
and cuftoms of the natives to the feveral.diyifions and diftrias, 
of Bengal, to act as jufticiary arbitrators, between the, head- 
farmer and his under-tenants ; with whom the indigent villa- 
ger might find immediate and effe&tual redrefs from. the ex- 
aétions of an imperious landTord’ or grafping collettor, freed. 
from ‘the neceffary ‘délays of an ofdinary court of juftice, and. 
the expenct ‘and inconvenience of a Tegular fuit, Bick a 
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! uci b y holding ont 0 each induftrious individual..a near 
met PrePrteyl ih is, earnings and fecurity!in his pof- 
fetidhs, 'p promif fes, 3m, the,. mok effectual marser, to: enfure 
ability to our conquefts, and popularity to our. adminiftra- 
tidh’; and L will probably | fet open the, Britith territories»as) an 
aly sth for. the difcouraged hufbandman, the® negleéted aftift, 
and opprefied labourer from. every, quarter ef Hindoftan. 
But this important commiffion will be mare, immediately and 
moré extenfively beneficial, in proportion as it is. conferred 
en'thofe only whom a competent knowlege of the Bengalefe 
has préviouily qualified for. a perfonal inveftigation of »every 
unwattantable exattion, and fcrutiny.into every complicated 
account. 

- © Add to this; that there is not one office under the zazim, 

er mogal adminiftration,” nor one provincial or fubordinate 
eourt of juftice ih the kingdom, where an interpreter for 
this lamguage is not judged as neceffary and as conftantly 
employed, as for, the Perfian,:, and if any public notices are 
to be difperfed through the country, jor.afixed in the: great 
wowns, they, are always, attended with a Bengal ttanflation. 
In thor, af vigour, impartiality and difpatch be required to 
the operations of government,, to the diftribution of juftice, 
to the colle@ions of the revenues, and to the tranfactions of 
commerce, they are only to be fecured by 1a proper“attention 
to that dialee ufed by: the. bady, of ‘the people ; ‘efpecially as 
it is much, better calculated. both for public and’ private’ af- 
fairs by. its plainnefs, its. precifion, .and regularity of ‘on- 
fruétion,, than the flowery fentences and modulated periods of 
the Perfian.  _ 

« Another fi ngular adeantape which it poffeffes is its apti- 
tude for the bufinefs of the compting-houfe. For the Bengal 
doctrine éf numbers, both in the forms of the figures, and’ 
tn their application, nearly approaches to the, fyftem adopted 
in Etyope ; from which nothing can more eflentially differ 
than the Perfian mode of cyphering, both im arrangement 
and application : fo that thofe. who would be acquainted with 
the Tatter,, have a new arithmetic as .well.as a new language 
to acquite } and if they have any concerns tranfacted through 
this medium, they muit undergo.the fubfequent trouble of re=" 
ducing their, Perfian accounts to the European form’; whereas 
thefé of the ‘Bengal. Bs require. nerey more than an ~ 
accurate Copyitt. : | 7 

This lat. convenience, which. acarrs ref ‘lt Rén a knowlege see 
of the Bengal language, is praved'tby an?atcount which the. 
author. has given of the methods ofr areiinctical ‘calculation 

made 
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made ufe of by the Bengalefe. Indeed, from a cage ie 
rofal: of .Mr. Halhed’s work, we ‘ate equall y convinced 

neceflity of the end he has'in’ view, and of his faccefs ah ae 
execution of his plan’ We thitrefoke ftrenuouily recommend 
his book to all thofe who afpire't to flations of honour. or emo- 
lument im the €aftern world.” Nor will fach ‘only be benefited 
by this work. The fpécilative Kinga, who ‘would. trace the 
progrefs of arts and Civilization, by examining the anglogy 
which fubfifts between’ different languages, has be obliged to 
Mr. Halhed for many judicious hints on the mutual afinity 
of Afiatic and European’ tohgues, ‘and particularly _ on the 
common relation which ‘almoft aff the former have Je. the 
Shanferit; or ancient Braminical dialett. 


@ aris 
‘pte: 





The Moalakat ; or Seven Arabian Poems, which ere fufpented 
on the Temple at Mecca. Wéith a Tranflation and i ? 
By Sir William Fones. 4to. 108-64.) Eilmfleys2 


A ® Specimen of Oriental poetry, Of 2 sir foehatice ‘of any 

kind. which exhibits: the genius,’ “and define tes the 
manners of a people but little Known, Gs° in se(tF a ‘fab- 
je& of rational'curiofity, and might, “tipon that pround < only, 
naturally claim the‘attention’ of ‘the” public.—But when a_ 
work of fuch pretenfions appears under the fandtion of | a name. 
diftinguifhed by general erudition,’ ‘as well as ‘by particular 
celebrity. in this: branch of ‘iteratare, little needs be faid to. 
recommend it to perufal, or the: favourable prepofleffi on of 
the reader.—Such ‘are the circumftances attending ‘the’ pub- 
lication before us.’ for the learning’ and talents of fir William 
Jones, and his accurate and extenfive knowlege of. the Ian- 
guages, that has ewabled him to complete the prefent work 
with advantage and fuccefs, “are univtrlally acknowleged and. 
admired. ? 

When {cholars of this defeription thus render the more te- 
mote fources of ‘knowlege acceptablé to’ common réadéts, it 
is to. be hoped that many: who admire the tranflation, will 
with to judge of the wgative beadties of ‘the original ; and 
hence the treafures~of Oriental fiterdture, inftead of “being 
confined to the dufty fhelves of a few public libraries,’ may, in 
time become. the fubjedtiof genetal’ and fathionable inveffi- 
gation. And here we! may remark, ‘that thofe publications , 
feem bef adapted to promote’ this’ ‘cheable effet, which ex- 
hibit fuch various fpecimens of the genius of the eaftern 
writers, as may comvey) a» favourable idea’: # theit futce ss: in 
the different ftyles of .compofitiom: | % 

The Moalakat. is. eminently - poffeffed: of his idiratitage : 
for though the poems which compofe it are chiefly on the 
fame 
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Seven Arabian Poems. 


fame general lan, being a fpecies | of dramatic paftoral, yet 
“we find in various parts of thesh not only the plaintive ten- 
‘dernefs of elegy, with that luxuriance of defcription, fo con- 
fpicuous in Oriental compofitions, but the fententious brevity 
of moral precept, and the fire and dignity of the true fublime. 
“Of the two former we will firit enable our readers to judge, 
by tranfcribing the following ftanzas from the poem of Lebeid, 

which at the fame time opén to us‘an exact and entertaining 
view of the Arabian cuftoms and modes of living. — 


‘Defolate are the manfions of the fair, the ftations in 
Minia, where they refted, and thofe where they. fixed 


“their abodes! Wild are the hills of Gou/, and deferted 


is the fummit of Rijaam. 


. © Fhe canabs of Rayaan are deftroyed: the remains of 


them are laid bare, and fmoothed by the flods, like 
characters a te on the folid rocks. 

* Dear’ ruins ! Many a year has been clofed, many a 
month, holy and unhallowed, has elapfed fince I ex- 
changed tender vows with the fair inhabitants. 

‘ The ratny conftellations of {pring have made their hills 
green and luxuriant: The drops from the thunder-clouds 
have drenched them with profufe as well as with gentle 
fhowers : 

€ Showers from every nightly cloud, Pitt every cloud 
veiling the horizon at day-break, and from every even- 
ing cloud, refpontive with hoarfe murmurs. 

* Here the wild eringo-plants raife their heads : here the 
antelopes bring forth their young by the fides of the val- 
ley ;. and here the oftriches drop their eggs. . 

* The large-eyed wild cows lie fuckling their young, a 


. few, days old:, their young, who will foon become a 


_&. 


10.- 


il. 





herd on the plain. 

« The torrents have, cleared the rubbith, and difclofed 
the traces of habitations, as the reeds of a writer reftore 
effaced letters in a book ;. 


. * Oras the black duft, {prinkled over the varied marks 
ona fair hand, brings to. view, witha brighter tint,- the 


blue ftains of woad. 

‘I fteod afking news of the ruins concerning their lovely 
habitants; but what avail my queftions to dreary rocks, 
who anfwer them only by their echo? 

‘In the plains, which now.are naked, a populous city 


-orice dwelled: but they decamped at early dawn, and 


nothing of them remains but the canals, which encircled 
their tents, and the Y4umaam-plants, with which they 
were repaired. — 
1z. *‘ How 
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12.. ‘ How were thy-tender affections raifed, wiren. tite dam- 
fels. of the tribe departed ;. when they hid! themfelves in 
carriages: of cotton, like antelopes in their lair; and 

_ the tents, as) they:were ftsuck, gavea piercing found! 

135. * They were concealed in: vehieles, whofe fides were welt 
covered with awnings: and: carpets, with fine-fpun:cur-- 
tains, and piétured! veils. 

14, ‘ A company'of maidens were feated)in them} with black 
_eyes and. graceful motions, like the wild heifers of Fudab, 
or the roes of Wegera, tenderly gazing on’ their young. 

is. * They: haftened. their camels,: till'the fultry vapour gra- 

_  daally; ftole them: from: thy fight; and they feemed to 
.  pafs through: a vale, wild with: tamarifks, and rough 
» With large itones, like: the’ valley: of' Beijba.’ 


The inquirer who would’ judge of the ethical tenets of the 
. Arabians, will find much of his curiofity fatisfiéd by perufing . 
feyeral paffages in thefe Poems, particularly that of Lohair , 
the conclufion of which is compofed wholly of proverbial or 
moral fentences, many of them highly characteriftical. The 
former part of the fame piece contains feveral images equally 
fpirited and ‘jut. The following, which are fele&ted’ from 
many others which abound in the Poems in*general, mutt‘ be 
allowed to-be truly fublime. 


i 


29. © War isa dire fiend, as-you have known by experiences 
~” nor ‘is this a new or doubtful affertfon concerning her. 
30. * When you expelled her from your plain, you expelled 
- her-covered with infamy; but when you kindled her 
flame, fhe blazed and ‘raged. 
31. * She ground you, as the mill grinds the corn with its 
- lower ftone:: like a°femalercamel, fhe becani¢ pregnant 5 
fhe bore twice in™ one year; and. at her laft labour fhe 
was the mother of twins : 







32. ‘Ske brought forth Diftrefs: and Rein ; monfters fill - _ 


grown ; each sof ‘them: deformed? as the dun camél of 
Aad : She then gave them her*breaft‘and they were in- 
ftantly weaned.” 


Thefe extraéts, while they thew the ftyle and genius of the 
original poeéms, may be fufficient to afford.the Englith reader 
a {pecimen of the tranflation, We muft add, however, that 
fir William intends to favour the learned world with a valu- 
able addition to this. work, in the form.of a Preliminary, 
Difcourfe and Notes; which would-have been publithed with: 
the prefent volume, had not the author’s engagements made _ 
it “impofible for him to prepare them laft year. - 
The — 
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~ € The Difcourfe,, as we learn from:the advertifement, wilt 
comprife Obfervations on the.Antiquity of the Arabian Lan- 
guage and Letters ; on the Dialeéts and Charaéters of Himyar 
and Koraif>, with Accounts of fome of the Himyarick Poets ; 
on the Manners of the Arabs, in the Age immediately pre- 
ceding that of Mahomed; om the Temple of Mecca, and 
the Maallakat, or Pieces of Poetry fufpended on its.Walls or 
Gates ; laftly, on the Lives of the Seven Poets, with a cri- 
tical Hiftory of their Works, and the various Copies or Edi- 
tions of them preferved in Europe, Afia, and Africa. 

« The Notes will contain. authorities and reafons for the 
tranflation of controverted paflages; will elucidate all the 
obfcure couplets, and exhibit or propofe amendments of the 
text ; will direct the reader’s attention to particular beauties, 
er point out remarkable defects: and will throw light on the 
images, ‘figures, and allufions of the Arabian poets, by ci- 
tations, either from writers of their own country, or from 
fuch of our European travellers as beft illuftrate the ideas and 
cuftoms of eaftern nations.’ 


We’fincerely hope the author will foon complete the work, 
of which he has here given us the outlines. In the mean 
time, we forbear to intrude upon his province, by faying any 
thing more of the Poems in queftion than is fufficient to 
give our readers a general idea of their merits. 





Inftitutes Political and Military, written originally in the Mogul 
Language, by the Great Timour, improperly called Tamerlane, 
Se. He. By Fofeph White, B.D. toe Ue 115. 6d. 
Murray. ree 


6 by: learned editor of this work congratulates himfelf on 

his not being obliged to combat general prejudices, or 
to introduce a new charatter to the world. The illuftrious 
name of Timour was, he-obferves, firft made known to 
Europe by tradition ; and his heroic actions are ftill celebrated 
by many who have never feen the hiftory written by Alt 
Yezdi, nor perufed the accounts of D’Herbelot and Vol- 
taire.—Indeed the common hiftories of this great perfonage 
have held him up to univerfal admiration under the glorious 
and {plendid titles of'a mighty emperor, a fkilful and intrepid 
ert fe and a profound politician. ‘The prefent sab licatod, 
which exhibits him more perfectly i in each of thefe characters, 
is fuppofed to have been written by himfelf, or at leaft under 
his particular infpeftion. It forms a kind of Supplement to 
‘a Hiftory, which he compiled; of his own exploits, from the 
journals which were -kept regularly by his fecretaries.. The 
Hiftory 
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Hiftory has not yet found its way into Europe; but there is 
reafon to hope that Mr. Davy, who, we are told, will {pare no 
fearch or expence to procure it, will bring it with htm when 
he réturns from India: in ich, cafe he’ will probably | favour 
the public with a tranflation. 

The fcepticifm of fome critics having refufed to adntit the 
authenticity of Timour’s Inftitutes, the evidence in their fa- 
vour is laid befort’the reader-in the form of a Létter ftom the 
Tranflator to the Editor. The fubftance of this Letter is as 
follows: I, Though neither Ali Yezdi nor Mirkhond take any 
notice either of the Hittory, or the Inftitutes, yet this is no 
proof that they were not in being in their time. Thefe hif- 
torians might never have feen Timour’s work ; as it is probable 
that only one copy exifted during the author” s life, and per- 
haps for many years afterwards. II. It is true, that the Per- 
fian tranflator (Abu Taulib ul Hoffeini) fays nothiug to prove 
the authenticity of this valuable work. But from this .we 
cam only infer, either that’ he thought the work itfelf con- 
tained fufficient proof of its own authenticity; or that at the 
period when he tranflated it, it was {6 well known’as Rot to 
admit of doubt or difpute. III. An European critic may fay 
that Abu Taulib might have written the book itfelf in the 
Perfian Janguage, and have impofed it on the world as 4 tranf- 
lation from the royal Mogul author. This major Davy con- 
ceives to-be impoflible:~He tells us, that theauthors of the Eaft 
neither fold their works to bookfellers, publifhed them by fab 
fcription, ‘nor depended for fupport on the applaufe) the ge- 
nerofity,: or the credulity of the public’; but were patronized 
by princes, who rewarded their labours in proportion totheir 
refpedtive merits.. It is almoft ineredible, therefore,) that 
Abu-Taulib. fhould have been content to be confidered as the 
tranflator only, of the very beft hiftory of Timour’s, life, when 
he was in reality himfelf the author of it; efpecially,as the 
detection of the fraud. would not only have ruined his, fame 
but his fortunes.- IV. The fuppofition that the Hiftory,and 
Inftitutes of Timour lay for a long while unknown, is fup- 
ported by the inftance of the Hiftory of Sultaun Babour, 
which remained in obfcurity till the middle of; the reign 
of his grandfon Acbur, and under circumftances which ren- 
der it more. difficult to account for the temporary conceal+ 
ment of this valuable work, than for-that-of Timour...¥- 
The Oriental critics, who have the beft opportunities of uin- 
formation, not only confider. the Hiftory ‘and Inftitutes:as of 
the. higheft intrinfic value, but enarerially deem them the ee 
nuine works of Timour. 


Vows LVI. April, 1784, T ‘In 
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_ In proof of this the tranflator has related a very curious 
and interefting faét, which we fhall give to the public in his 
own words, : past 


‘ Shaah Aulum, the prefent mogul, has a beautiful copy of 
the Hiftory and Inftitutes of Timour’; which he ‘holds in fuch 
efteem, and-of which he is fo exceedingly careful, that though 
he granted me the ufe of any other book in his poffeffion, | this 
he pofitively excepted by name, as a work fovrare and valuable, 
that he could not truft it to the care of any perfon whatever.’ 


Such, in the tranflator’s opinion, are the arguments by 
which the authenticity of the Inftitutes may be defended. 
From us, at leaft, he has not to fear the imputation of cre- 
dulity. 2 

The work itfelf is divided into two books, the firft of 

which bears, the title of § Defigns and Enterprifes.’? In the 
original, indeed, this book followed the Inftitutes, of which 
the author confidered it as a part. It is notwithftanding 
placed firft in the edition, partly to give the reader, who 
knows but little of Timour’s exploits, fome previous idea of 
his genius, abilities, and extraordinary actions; and partly 
becaufe the fimplicity of the narrative will, in the beginning, 
be better adapted to the ufe of thofe who are inclined to ftudy 
_ the Perfian language. 
.. The fecond Book confifts of a fet of rules and precepts 
which this great conqueror compofed for the ufe of his fuc- 
ceflors. Thefe, as it-is natural to imagine, will be found to 
conftitute a code of military and civil regulations, at once 
highly curious and important. Indeed the whole work can- 
not fail to intereft the attention, and to command the admi- 
ration, not only of the general and the ftatefman, but of the 
philofophical enquirer. To the two former it difplays the 
means by which an obfcure chieftain of an inconfiderable 
horde in Tranfoxiana, became the founder and governor of a 
mighty empire. To the latter it unfolds thofe hidden fprings 
of aétion which guided this extraordinary charaéter; at the 
fame time that it, defcribes many of thofe diverfities of man- 
ners and cuftoms, which diftinguifh mankind in different ages 
and countries. We have, had occafion, in a preceding article 
of this Month’s Review,* to expatiate on this laft mentioned 
advantage, which refults from the tranflation of Oriental 
compofitions, as well as on the probability that they will tend 
to diffufe the knowlege of the eaftern languages among many 
who. are now infenfible to their beauties. 





* See our obfervations on fir William Jones’s tranflation of the Moalla- 
kat. . 2 


The 
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The publication of ‘Timour’s: Inftitates was undertaken 
with this .particular view ; andindeed the merit of the ex- 
ecution feems to enfure its fuccefs. The original Perfian is 
printed in a neat type, and with great correctnefs: The.tran{ 
lation, which is conveniently placed on the oppofite page, ié 
as Jiteral as is confiftent with elegance; and the notes, which 
are evidently thofe of a man deeply read in eaftern learning, 
contain much ufeful and entertaming information. : 

In order to convey to our readers fome idea of the ftyle and 
manner of this work, and of the political character of Timour, 
we have extracted the Twelve Maxims by which he regulated 
his own conduét, in all the affairs of government ; and which; 
from a conviction of their ufe and importance, he has recom- 
mended to the attention of fucceeding monarchs. Thefe 
Maxims, however inconfiftent fome of them may be with the 
milder fpirit of European policy, and however repugnant to 
the ideas of men who have long been accuftomed to the bleff- 
ings of a limited monarchy ; are, neverthelefs, well calculated 
to fecure that profound refpect, and to enforce that implicit 
obedience, effential not only to the fafety,” but evén to the 


exiftence of the abfolute and defpotic governments of the 
Eat. 


‘I regulated my conduct by Twelve ceftain Maxinis: and 
by them I feated myfelf firmly on the throne of empire. And 
from experience it is known unto me, that every prince who'ad- 
hereth not to thefe. Twelve Maxims, fhall reap little advantage 
from his dominion and regalgftation. , 

“ Firft. Itis.neceflary that his words and his.aétions be his. 
own. ‘That is to fay, that his foldiers and, his fubje¢ts may 
know that what the king fayeth and docth, he fayeth and 
doeth from himfelf; and that no other perfon hath influence 
therein. , | 

‘ Therefore it is requifite that a king be not {6 guided by the 
conduct and the cqunfels of others, as to make them his aflo-’ 
ciates in his regal authority. For although he be obliged to 
hear good advice from all, yet he muft not to that degree at~ 
tend unto them, as to enable them by their meafures and their 
counfels to become his equals, and in the end his faperiors, in 
the concerns of his government. : 

‘Secondly. It is neceflary to a king that he adhere to 
juftice in all his a¢tions, and that he receive into his fervice 
minifters who are juft and virtuous. For if a king be guilty 
of oppreffion, an upright minifler may counteract the evil 
thereof. But if the minifter be unjuft and cruel, it thall fpee- 
dily come to pafs, that the edifice of his mafter’s power and . 
domjnion fhall be levelled with the earth. 

‘ Thirdly. In his injunétions, and in his prehibitions, he 
muft ag with refolution and with firmnefs. And he er 
aT | mu 
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mutt iffue his royal commands, that no one may have the teme- 
rity or the power to interpofe, to alter, or to corrupt them. 

‘ Fourthly. He muft be firm and conftant in-all his deter- 
Minations. That is to fay, on whatever plan or enterprife he 
fhall refolve, he muft not alter his refolution, nor withdraw his 
hand from that enterprife, until he hath brought it to a fortu- 
nate conclufion. , : 

“ The Fifth is the fpirtt. of command. For, whatever com- 
mand he giveth, it is neceflary that that command fhould be 
obeyed ; that no one fhould have the power to a¢t in oppofition 
thereto, even though inconvenience or mifchief fhould be the 
expected coaleguence of that command, 

‘ Sixthly ; (for from hence proceedeth fecurity and power} 
he muft not traft the concerns of his government to others, nor 
deliver over the reins of his authority into the hands of a fer- 
vant: for the world is full of treachery, and hath’many fovers ; 
and it may foon come.to pafs that the powerful fervant fhall 
afpire to regal dignity, and feat himfelf on the throne of his 
- mafter.. * 

‘ Seventhly. Qn the affairs of his government he muft liften 
to the opinions of his fervants: thofe which are good, he muft 
lay. up. in the treasury of his heart, and call them forth inte 
action at their proper feafons. | 

‘Eighthly. In the concerns of dominion, and in thofe things 
which relate to his fubjects and his foldiers, he muft not aét by 
the affiftance and ‘the advice of others, If his vizzeers or his 
ameers fpeak unto him concerning any one, whether that which 
they fay be good, or whether it be evil, let him hearkeg to 
them ; but in forming his determination thereon let him be 
= and circum{pect, until @he truth be apparent unto 

im. | ' 

‘.Ninthly. It is necéflary that the majefty of his dominion 
be fo impreffed on the hearts of his foldiers and his fabjects, 
that none fhall dare to difobey his orders and commands, or to 
revolt from their duty and obedience to his royal authority. 

‘“Tenthly. What the king doeth he muft do from himfelf ; 
and he muft adhere to that which he fayeth: for unto a’ prince 
there. is nothing fo valuable as a juft veneration for his royal 
word. ‘This word is unto him a family of princes, and a rich 
treafury ; it maketh to him numeyous fubjects and powerful 
armies. 

* Eleventhly.. In the affairs of his government, and in the 
iffuing forth his orders and: commands, he muft confider himfelf 
as fingle and alone; nor muft he affociate any one with him in 
the adminiftration of his authority. 

‘ Twelfthly. He muft be acquainted with the manners and 
the difpofitions of his favourites and his confidents. And he 
muft: act with caution and circumfpeétion: for many are lovers 
of flander and of calumny, who may cafry reports abroad, and 
communicate to the vizzeers and the ameers the words yee the 

o< ‘ 1ons 
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attions of their prince. Thus. it once happened unto me, at 
a time’ when fevéral of thofe whom‘I admitted to my pri- 
vate council, proved ‘to ‘be the fpies of my vizzeets‘and my | 
omraus.’ 13, f is 

Subjoined to’ this work dre fome fpecimens of 'Perfian 
Poetry. One of them, which is the Exordiam of Jaumi’s 
Poem, etititled Eufoof and Zoollikha, will, we doubt not, 
be peruféd ‘with pleafure by our readers. 


© In nanie of him whofe name is the refuge of the fouls-of the 
faithful ; 

Whofe ‘praife is the ornament of eloquent tohgues. 

The moft high, the only God, the eternal, the omnifcient; 

He who beitoweth ftrength and power on the feeble and the 

_. ~helplefs. : 

The heavens he tilumines with multitades of ‘conftellations; 

And with the hyman race he décorateth the earth, as with ftars, 

He who prepared the vaulted roof of the revolving {phere, - 

Who raifed up the quadruple fold of. the elements. : 

He who gives fragrance to the bofom of the rofe-bad, 

And ornamenteth the parent-fhrub with wreaths of flowers. 

He weaveth the garment for the brides of the {pring, 

And teacheth the graceful cyprefs to ereét his head on the bor. 
der of the lake. 

He crowneth with fuccefs the virtuous ‘intention, 

And humbleth the pride of the felf-conceited. 

He. accompanies the folitude of thofe who watch the midnight 
taper ; ' 

He paiieth the day-with the children of affliction. 

From the fea of his bounty iffues:the vernal cloud, 

Which waters alike the thorn and the jeflamine. 

From the repofitory of his beneficence proceeds the autumnal 

. gale, 

Which befpangles with gold the carpet of the garden. 

It is his prefence that enflameth the orb of day, 

From whence every ‘atom derives its light. | 

Should he hide his countenance from the two great luminaries 
of the world, 

Their mighty {pheres would defcend quick into the area of'an- 
nihilation. 

From the vault of heaven to the centre of the earth, 

Which ever way we direct our thought and imagination ; 

Whether we defcend, or haften upwards, 

We thall not difcover one atom uninfluenced by his power. 

Wifdom is confounded in the contemplation of -his effence ; 

The inveftigation of ‘his ways exceeds the powers of man. | 

The angels bluth at their want of compréhenfion ; 

And the heavens are aftonifhed at their own motion.’ 


Of the two ‘femaining fpecimens, one is a Prayer directed 
by the Bramins to be offered up to the Supreme Being; writ- 
; s4 ten 
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ten originally in the Shanfcrit language, and tranflated.. by 
‘ C. W. Boughton Roufe, Efq. from a Perfie Verfion of Dara 
Shekoo, a Son of Shah Jehan, Emperor of Hindoftan,.. The 
other is a Defcription of Ruder, or the Supreme Being, taken 
from a facred hook, entitled the Atherbun Bede. .., 
" 'Thefe {pecimens profeffor White intended to have introduced 
by an effay on the utility and importance of the Perfian lan- 
guage, and by a propofal for eftablifhing a Perfian _profeffor- 
fhip in the Univerfity of Oxford; but having fince feen-a. 
pamphlet, written fome years ago By governor Haftings, and 
directed to the fame.objecé&t, he thought it unneceflary to profe- 
cute his defign, He has however laid before the ,public a 
Jetter, communicated to him by Mr. Dayy, on the i us perpance 
of the Perfian language, for tranfacting the company’s-affairs 
in India,.’’The arguments ufed in this Letter are fenfible and 
gonclufive ; and merit particular ‘attention, at a time when 
our territorial and commercial interefts in the eaftern world 
are in fo diftra€ted a ftate. 

On the whole, the tranflator and the editor of the Inftitutes 
of 'Timour are deferving our commendations ; and we are of 
opinion, that the learned world in general, as well,as the 
ftudent of the Perfian Janguage in particular, is indebted to 
them for the publication before us. 





The Hi ory of Modern Europe. Part JI, From the, Peace of 

Wefiphalia, in 1648, to the Peace of Paris, i2 17632. With 

a View of the Progre/s of Society during the prefent Century. 

In a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. Two 
‘ols.  8v0. 128. in Boards. Robinfon. 


1’. our account of the preceding part of this Hiftory * we 
, informed our readers, that the idea of the work was fug- 
gefted by the éarl of Chefterfield’s Letters to his fon, on the 
ftudy of Modern Hiftory, By the title which the work ori- 
ginally received, and indeed ftill retains, it is. faid to have 
been written in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his 
Son. But we now find, from a dedication to the duke of 
Bedford, that the author is Mr. Ruffell, It always affords us 
pleafure when a writer, who has merited approbation in an 
affumed charatter, meets with fo much encouragement from 
the public as to lay afide the mafk under which he had at firft 
concealed himfelf. Regardlefs of the: venial deception, we 
congratulate him on the acknowledgment of his perfonal 


> 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xlvii. p. 346, &c. 


identity ; 
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identity ; for whethe® patrician or plebeian, we eftimate his 
literary rank by the ftandard of abilitits alone. 

The prefent Hiftory, as“was ‘before obferved, commences 
with the fall of the Roman empire, ‘and the fettlement of the 
barbarians ; refpe€ting which great revolutions, the author, 
in the firft letter, treated’ of the moral ‘and political caufes. 
In reciting the earlier and lefs interefting parts of the narra- 
tive, he very properly reftri€ted himfelf to a faithful and clear 
abridgement of occurrences; but, in proportion as the fub- 
jet became more important, he extended the bounds of elu- 
cidation ; and he traced the progrefs of fociety in Eurppe, 
from the fettlement of the modern nations. 

“The firft Letter, in the volames now before us, contains 
the hiftory of England and Ireland, from the acceflion of 
James I. to the murder of fir Thomas Overbury, and the fall 
of Somerfet ; comprifing a period of about twelve years ; and 
the fecond Letter recites the hiftory of England and Scotland, 
from the rife of Buckingham to the death of JamesT, In 
illuftrating the events of this period, the author difcovers his 
attention towards enriching the narrative with fuch infor- 
mation as is worthy of notice. ; 

‘ Divines are divided in regard to the- government of the 
primitive church. It appears, however, to have been that of 
the moft perfe& equality among: the Chriftian teachers, who 
were diftinguifhed by the name of prefbyters; an appellation 
expreflive of their gravity and-wifdom, as well as of their age, 
But the moft perfect equality of freedom requires the directiag 
hand of a fuperior magiftrate. Soon made fenfible of this by 
experience, the primitive Chriftians were induced to chufe one 
of the wifeft and moft holy among their prefbyters,- to execute 
the duties of an ecclefiaftical governor; and, in order to.avoid 
the trouble and confufion of annual or occafional eleétions, his 
office was during life, unlefs in cafes of degradation on account 
of irregularity of conduct. His jurifdiction confifted in the 
adminiftration of the facraments and difcipline of the church ; 
in the fuperintendency of religious ceremonies; which imper- 
ceptibly increafed in number and variety; in the confecration 
of Chriftian teachers, to whom the ecclefiaftical governor’ or 
bithop affigned their refpective functions ;-in the management 
of the public funds, and in: the determination, of all fuch dif- 
ferences as the faithful were unwilling to expofe to the heathen 
world. Hence the origin of the epifcopal hierarchy, which 
rofe to fuch an enormous height under the Chriftian emperors 
and Roman pontiffs.’ 3 . foyry 

The next Letter recites the affairs of England, from the 
accefion of Charles I. to the aflaffination of the Duke. of 
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Buckingham; and the fourth treats..o6 England and Scot- 
land, from the.aflaflination of Buckingham to the execetion 
of the earl of Strafford.—-From the contents of thefe letters, 
it, might be imagined, that ‘the authorshad left-a:chafm in 
the. hiftory of, Ireland, from the fall of Somerfet to the ex- 
ecution of Strafford ; ‘and in that of. Scotland, from the death 
of James I. to the aflaflination of ‘the duke of Buckingham : 
butvhe has ‘in reality conned, in his narrative, the hiftory 
of both kingdoms, by means of anticipation and retrofpec- 
tion ; and’ thus preferved, unbroken, the chain of events. _ 
After treating, in the fixth Letter, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the commencement .of the civil war to the 
battle of Naféby; and in the feventh, of England-from ‘the 
battle .of . Nafeby.to- the death of Charles I. the author, 
in the eighth Letter, takes a general view of the European 
continent, from the peace of Weftphalia, in 1648, to. the 
peace of Oliva, in 1660. He then recites the hiftory of the 
commonwealth of England, to the death of Cromwell; with 
an account of Scotland, Ireland, and Holland ; giving after- 
wards a detail of the commonwealth of England, from the 
death of the proteétor to the reiteration of the monarchy. In 
the eleventh Letter, we meet with an account of the progrefs © 
of. navigation, commerce, and colonization, from the begin- 
~ ping .of the fixteenth to the. middle of the feventeenth cen- 
tury.> In the.twelfth Letter the author again takes a general 
view, of the affairs.of Europe, with a particular account of 
thofesof ‘England, from the reftoration of Charles II. to the 
triple alliance, in 1688. But it is proper-that we prefent 
our readers’with another fpecimen of the work ; and this we 
flidlltherefore give from the beginning of the Letter laft men- 
tioned. ies r 
* No prince ever had it more in his power to have rendered 
himfelf the idol of his people, and his people great, flourifh- 
ing, and happy, than Charles I. of England. They had ge- 
neroufly reftored him to the regal dignity, without impofing 
any. new limitations on his prerogative; but their. late. vio~ 
Iences, and, the torrent of blood which had been fhed, too 
ftrongly demonftrated their dread of popery, and their-hatred 
of arbitrary fway, to permit a fuppofition, that they would 
ever tamely fuffer any trefpafs on their. civil or religious liber- 
ties. If deftitute of the fenfe of juftice or gratitude, the im- 
prudences of his grandfather, the fatal cataftrophe of his fa- 
ther, and ten years of exclufion, exile, and adverfity, were 
furely fafficient. to have taught him moderation ; while the 
warm expreflions of loyalty and attachment, which every where 
faluted his ears, demanded his mott affectionate regard. we : 
. * Wit 
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© With loyalty, ‘mirth and gaiety retutned. That gloom, 
which had fo long overfpread ‘the ifland, gradually difappeared — 
with thofe fanatical ‘opimions that produced it. And if the 
king had made a proper ule of his political fituation, andof 
thofe natural and acquired talents, which he, fo abundantly 
poffeffed, he might have held, with a high hand, the balance 
of Europe, and iat the fame time have-reftored'the Englith na- 
tion (to ufe the memorable words of my lord Clarendon) to its 
primitive temper and. integrity ; to *‘ its old good manners, 
its old good humoor, and its old-good nature.” Butoanin- 
fatuated defire of governing without controul, and alfo of 
changing the religion of the two kingdoms, accompanied with . 
a watteful prodigality, which nothing could fupply, loft him 
by degrees the hearts of his fabjeéts, as we fhall foon have oc- 
cafion to fee, and inftead of the arbiter of Europe, made him 
a penfioner of France. . 

¢ Charles was. thirty years of age, when he afcended the 
throne of his anceftors;. and, confidering his adverfe fortune, 
and the opportunities he had enjoyed of mingling with the 
world, might have been fuppofed to be paft the levities’ of 
youth and the intemperance of appetite. But being endowed 
with a ftrong’ ‘conftitution and a great flow of fpirits, witha 
manly figure and an engaging manner, animal love was :ftill 
his predominant paffion, and amufement:his chief occupation. 
He was not, however, incapable of application to bufinefs, 
nor unacquainted with affairs either foreign or domeftic; but 
having been -accuftomed, during his exile, to live among ‘his 
courtiers rather as a companion than -a monarch, ‘he loved'to 
indulge, evefi upon the’throne, in the pleafures of difengaged 
fociety, as well as of unreftrained gallantry, and ‘hated every 
thing that interfered with thofe favourite avocations. Hisex+ 
ample was contagious ; a grofs fenfuality infected the courts 
and prodigality, debauchery, and irreligion, became the cha» 
racteriftics Of the younger and more fafhionable part of the 
nation. 

‘ The king himfelf, who appears to have been little under 
the influence of either moral or religious principles, confcious 
of his own irregularities, could eafily forgive the deviations of 
Others, and admit an excufe for any fyftem of opinions. Hence 
he pained the profligate by indulgence, at the fame time that 
/heé knew to flatter, by attentions, the pride of religion and 
virtue. This accommodating character, which through his 
whole reign was Charles’s chief fupport, at firft raifed the 
higheft idea of his judgment and impartiality, from the choice 
that he made of his fervants. Without regard to former dif- 
tinétions, he admitted into his council the moft eminent men 
of all parties: the prefbyterians equally with the royalifts 
fhared this honour. The earl of Manchefter was appointed 
lord chamberlain, and lord Say privy-feal. Calamy and Baxter, 
prefbyterian clergymen, ‘were even among the number a 
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king’s chaplains.» Nor swas,he-lefs impartial: in the diftribution 
ofthonours. . Admiral: Montague was, not only created earl of 
Sandwich;/and Monk..duke jof.Albemarle, promotions , that 
‘might have: been expected ; Annefley. was. created earl of An- 


@lefey-s; Athley.Cooper, lord Afhley ; and Denzil Hollis, lord 
S| i het saws Rg | Ry iY, . 
aig Vhatever might be the king’s motive for fach a condu&, 
whether a defire of lafting popularity; or of ferving a: tempo- 
xary purpofe, ‘it muft be allowed to have been-truly political, 
as'it couttibuted not: only td banith the’ remembrance of ‘pat 
attimofities; bat to attach the leaders of the: prefbyterians ; 
_ who, “befides: having a principal fhare in the reftoration, were 
formidab]esby theix:numbers, as well as. by their property, and 
declared enemies to the independents and: republicans. But 
the, choice, which. Charles made of his principal minifters, above 
all other;,things, prognofticated future happinefs and tran- 
qnillity, and gave particular pleafure to the real friends of the 
ganftitution. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, 
and who had been bred to the law, was made lord chancellor. 
He poffeffed great talents, was indefatigable in bufinefs, and 
ery fit for the place of prime-minifter. The marquis, created 
duke’'of Ormond, lefs remarkable for bis talents than his 
courtly accomplifhments, -his ‘honour and his fidelity, was con- 
fitted fleward:of the houfhold ; the earl of Southampton, a 
maniofijabilities and integrity, was appointed lord treafurer, 
ahd fir Edward Nicholas and Mr. Morrice fecretaries of ftate. 
fEhey. were. both men. of learning and virtue, but little ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs. 
_..¢ Thefe minifters entered into a free and open correfpond- 
ence with the leading members of both houfes ; in confequence 
of which the convention, as it was hitherto called, by being 
fammoned without the king’s authority, received the name of 
2 parliament ; all juridical decrees, pafied during the common- 
wealth or prote€torfhip, were affirmed ; and an aét of indemnity 
was paffed, conformable to the king’s declaration from Breda, 
In that declaration Charles had wifely referred all exceptions to 
the parliament, which excluded all who had any immediate 
hand, in the late king’s death. Only fix of ,the regicides, 
however, with four others, who had been abettors of their 
treafon, were executed. The reft made their efcape, were 
pardoned, or confined in different prifons. They all behaved 
with, great firmnefs, and feemed to confider themfelvés as mar- 
tyrs co their civil and religious principles.’ 
~ The fubje&t.of the thirteenth Letter is the General View 
of the Affairs of Europe continued, from the Treaty of Aix- 
fa-Chapelle'in 1668; to. the Peace of Nimeguen in 1678.. The 
author then'relates the hiftory of England, from the popifh 
plot, to the death of Charles II. with a retrofpective view of 
the affairs of Scotland, His attention is‘thence called ‘to the 
| He S ; S43 , ’ gas 
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e of general hiftory, ‘and to examine thé progrefs of Lewis 

IV. after which he details the affairs of -Great Britaia 
and Ireland,: from the death of Charles Il, to the Revolution 
in 1688; and, in the fubfequent Letter, fréi_ this period 
until the affaffination-plot, in 1696. The firft of thefe-vet 
lumes‘coftcludes ‘with the Military Tranfaétions on the’ Cont 
tinent, from the beginning of the war, that followed the 
League of Augfburg to the Peace of Carlowitz, in 1699. 

We have thus far detailed the contents of- this hiftory,’ that 
our readers might perceive. how clofely the author, has, pur- 
fued his fubje& through the different countries: of: Burope. 
By fhifting the {ceme of the narrative fo often, the work, no 
doubt, has a defultory appearance ; but-it.is, for the fame 
reafon; accompanied with the advantage of affording a’ more 
perfe& ‘view than could otherwife be. obtained; of the — 
contemporary ftate of the feveral nations. By the light re- 
fiefted from each, the whole is more diftinétly illuminated ; 
the concatenation of caufes and effeéts is delineated with 
" greater perfpicuity ; and the various motives of liberty, am- 
bition, religion, and avarice, which actuate. the affairs. of 
men, are difplayed in all their modes of operation, ‘ 

In the fecond of thefe volumes the author traces, .an: ale 
{ame manner, the hiftory of the nations of Europe, from: the 
end of the laf century to the peace of Paris, invr763.) “As 
he has.carefully followed the beft authorities, he has ‘precluded 
us from the opportunity of difcovering any mifrepréefentation$ 
and we have the pleafure to find that his own refleftions are 
appofite and judicious. Though we therefore think it “un- 
neceflary to lay before our readers any extract. from the hif- 
tory, we fhall fubjoin a quotation from the laf of the Letters, 
in which the author treats of the. progrefs of fociety;in Europe 
during the prefent century. After treating of the more north- 
ern nations, he thus proceeds : 


_,£ The ftateoof Germany, during the period under review, 
has perhaps undergone le{fs change than any other country of 
equal extent, notwithftanding the frequent wars by which #t 
has been fhaken.. Thefe wars, by keeping up the ancient’ mi- 
litary habits, and the little intercourfe the body of the people 
have with ftrangers, in time of :peace, by reafon of their mm- 
land fituation, have preferved. the general manners nearly: the 
fame as at the clofe of the laft century, and the contftitution of 
the empire has-varied little fince the peace of Weftphalia. But 
agriculture, manufaétures, and .the mechanical arts, have in 
the courfe of the prefent.century made great progrefs in many 
parts of Germany, efpecially in the dominions. of his Prufiian 
majefty ;. where the fciences.and the polite arts alfo have flou- 
sifhed, under the protection of the illuftrious Frederick, at 
once 
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_ once the model of al! that is elegant in letters or great iniarms, 
the ‘hero, ftatefman; ’ hiftorian, and philofopher. He has col- 
leéted around him learmed and ingenious men of all countries, 
whofe liberal refearches have been directed to the moft valuable 
ends and the génerogs {pirit of the prince who at prefent fills 
the'im petial throne, Jeaves‘us no room to doubt but the court of 
Vienna, longdiftinguifhed by its magnificence, will.foon be 
as polifhed and enlightened as that of Berlin, of London, or 
Verfailles. The German tongue is already adorned with works 
of oe vee and fentiment, ‘and the writings of Geffher, 
ubiverlally “admired, ‘have ‘been tranflated into moft modern 


_ The 6k, ‘fo much diftingeifhed by their love of liberty 
and .of ‘their’ country, and fo long accuftomed to fell their 
blood to thé different powers of Europe, as other nations do 
the produée oftheir foil, having fertilized with culture their 
barren mountains, and ‘acquired a knowlege of the meceflary 
arts, inftead: of hiring themfelves -as {oldiers to ambitious 
princes, pour forth their furplus of population: upon more 
wealthy {tates in ufeful artificers and edi rious manufacturers, 
and preferve at home their plain and fimple manners, with 
theirancient military character : while the Dutch, formerly no 
lefs zealous in the caufe of liberty, who acquired its full efta- 
- Blifiment by ‘greater and ‘more'glorious efforts, and exhibited 
to mankind, for a century, the moft perfe& picture of a flou- 
vidhing°comimonwealth, are now become degenerate and bafe, 
dead toallfenfe of a public intereft, and to every generous 
fentiment ofthe foul. The paffien for gain has exftinguifhed 
‘among them the fpirit of patriotifm, the love of glory, the 
feelings of humanity, and even the fenfe of fhame. A total 
want of principle prevails. Riches, which the ftupid poffeffors 
want tafte to convert to any pleafurable ufe, are equivalent, in 
the opinion of ‘a Dutchman, to all the talents of the mind, 
and all'the -virtites of the ‘heart. —Avarice is the only paffion, 
and wealth the‘only merit in Holland. In {uch a-country, a 
fordid and felfifh happinefs may be found, like that which the 
mifer enjoys in contemplating his gold; but there the liberal 
arts ‘cannot thrive, and elegant manners are not there to be 


«Italy has acquired ‘new luftre in the prefent century from 
the fplendid courts of Turin and Naples, where arts and lite- 
vature have been encouraged. Jf painting and architeCture 
have Continued to decline, mufic, and even poetry, has greatly 
Hourifhed in this claffical coyntry. Metaltafio, perhaps ‘in- 


ferior ‘to none Uf her modern bards, ‘has perfected her ferious 

‘smuificat drama. This drama, very different from ‘the old 
Italian! ‘opera, and from the mafque, by rejecting marvellous 
incitients and orical perfonages, is certainly the’fineft ve- 

hicle for imific “that ‘ever »was invented, as the airs are all 

fung ‘by ‘veal perfons, ftrongly agitated by the paflions they 
2 7 


exprefs ; 
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exprefs ; whereas the chorus in the Greek tragedies, fo much 
celébrated for its mufical effects, was fung only, by cool.obfery- 
~ ers. ‘But’ the'Itafiay opera, ‘in its moft perfect. ftate,. has.been. 
reprefented aS unnatura |, as well as fantaftical,; though L.thiak 
‘Wery wnjuftly. “AllOur fine old ballads, which fo exquiftely 
paint the téndét’ paffions, are. fuppofed to be fung by perfons - 
under the immedtate influence of thofe paffions ; and if the 
flage is alfowed to ‘be“a picture of life, there can be nothing 
‘unnatural in an aétor’s imitating on it, what is believed to 
have happened in the great theatre of the world... In-erder 
however to do as little violence as poflible to probability, Me- 
taftafio has contrived to throw chiefly into airs or odes,.:thofe 
parts of his mufical tragedies, that would otherwife evaporate 
in foliloguy, in fond complainings, or in frantic ravings«, Tike 
lyric meafure is admirably adapted to. the language, of .paflioms 
and furely that mind mult be very unmufical, which, would 
prefer fimple articulation to fuch enchayting melody, as gene» 
rally communicates to the heart the foul-diflolving airs of Me- 
_ taftafio, efpecially when fung by a Millico or a Gabrielli, 
- ©The ftate of fociety in Spain has been greatly. improved 
under the princes of the houfe of Bourbon. A tafte for agri- 
culture, for arts, manufactures, letters, and.even.a paffion for 
arms and enterprife, has been revived among the Spaniards. 
A fimilar tafte is faid to have extended itfelf, to Portugal,:fince 
the expulfion of the Jefaits. out of both thofe kingdom. If 
this tafte fhould ripen into a philofophic fpirit, and break the 
fetters of fuperftition, we may perhaps behold a fingular phe- 
nomenon in the hiftory of ‘nations ; a great people, after the 
decline of empire and the corruption of manners, recovering 
their former confequence and character, Such a phenomenon 
would effectually overturn that political hypothefis, chiefly 
founded on the fate of the Roman empire,.that ftates. which 
have reached their atmoft height, like the human body, mut 
neceflarily tend to decay, and either experience a total diffe- 
lution, or become fo infignificant as to excite neither envy nor 
jealoufy. , ee ; 
“In France, as I have already had occafion to fhew, fociety 
attained its higheft polifh before the clofe of the laf century. 
But the misfortunes which clouded the latter years of Lewis _ 
XIV.. threw a gloom over the manners of the people, and a 
myttical religion became fafhionable at court... Madam de 
Maintenon herfelf was deeply penetrated with this religion,.as 
was the celebrated abbé Fenelon, Preecbins to the duke. of 
Burgundy, afterwards archbifhop of .Cambray, and. author of 
the Adventures of Telemachus, one of the fineft,works, of 
human’ imaginetion. The fervour {pread, efpeécially among 
the fofter fex ; and Racine, in compliance with the. prevailing. 
tafte, wrote tragédies on facred’fubjects. The. court, however, 
refumed its gaiety under the segency of the duke of Orleans, 
notwithftanding ‘the accumulated diltrefs of the mapas) et? 
| : ione 
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fioned by the Miffiffippi fcheme and the diforders in the f- 
nates: and his fibertine example, with that of his minifter, 
the ‘cardinal’ du Bois, ‘introduced a total corruption of man- 
ners ; a profs fenfuality that {corned the veil of decency, an 
unprincipled levity that treated every thing facred and refpect- 
able with derifion, and a fpirit of diflipation, which, amid the 
utmoft pareey prevailed during the greater part of the reign 


of Lewis X : 

We obferved, of the two preceding volumes of this work, 
that they contained a clear and faithful detail of the European 
hiftory,-fince the fall of the Roman empire ; and we have 
énly to add,’ that Mr. Roffell has availed himfelf of every 
#mportant ‘acquifition made to hiftorical information by the 
Fateft' writers of our own country. The work being written 
3H a feties Of letters, has, in many places, the agreeable 
apoftrophes of epiftolary compofition, without violating the 
elevation of ftyle indifpenfible in hiftory. Upon the whole, 
therefore, we) confider it as a work which merits the atten- | 
tion of the public. 





Eiiglipp Etymology; or, a Derivative DiGionary of the Englifo 
nat 2. Language. (Concluded, from p. 184.) 
3 HE learned author introduces his work with a differtation 

4: gn the Englith language, and the ufe of etymology. In 

this difquifition hé inveftigates the antiquity of the following 
languages, and the connection which the different nations and 
people, ‘Who {poke them, have had with’ this ifland: viz. 
i, the. Hebrew, or Phoenician ; 2. the Greek ; 3. the Latin, 
or, Italian; 4. the Celtic, or French; 5. the Saxon, Teu- 
tonic, or German ; 6. the Icelandic, and other northern dia- 
leéts..,.But he thinks that, the Greek has had the greateft 
fliare in conftituting the bafis'of the Englith language, . 
\ To evince the great antiquity of the Greek he obferves, 
that the “kingdom of Sicyon:wasifounded 2079 years before 
the Chriftian ra; andthe kingdoms of Argos, Thebes, and 
Athens, not many centuries’ afterwards ; that Homer is {aid 
to have lived.ro00’ or goo years before Chrift; and that ‘the 
language, in which he wrote,’ nuit have fubfifted for many 
apes, before it could have arrived at that perfection of ftyle, 
that harmony of numbers, and that loftinefs of expreffion, 
which are to be found in the writings of that poet. 

« Now, fays the-author, let any one of our antiquaries, or 
etymologifts,’poiitt oat to us ‘a period earlier than the taking 
of T roy, oF than’ even the times of Homer, in which the 

eltic, Gaulith,, Welfh, Saxon, Teutonic, or Icelandic tongues, 
were {poken or written with greater elegance, purity, and per- 
- 3 fection, 
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fe&iion, than the Greek was at either, of thofe early periods : 
nay, even though a manafcript might at any time hereafter be 
found, written in-any.one of thofepolite languages, and dated 
500 years. before. Homer, fill would the kingdom of, Sicyon 
have fubfifted sbove 600 years. before ue date of fost a anane- 
eps a) ; 

It may be afked : By what sheet and’ at what niaisd can 
we fuppofe the Greek language to have made its. way into 
Britain 2 In-anfwer.to this queftion, our author endeavours to 
fhew, that the ‘Pheenicians'and the Greeks vifited this country 
in early.times ; thatthe: Druids, whofe. very. nameis Greekity, 
fettled :in Britairi 2000 years before theé/Chriftianierays thas 
Brutus came from Troy to/Britain that Bladud brought-four 
Greek philofophers from Athens, | and founded’ a univerfity’at 
Stamford + ; that —_—e were builtin this country ‘to Grecia! 
deities,’ \&c. 


‘Let the channel or channels nnn for there dudoabesdty 
are thany, through which the words of our modern Eaglith 
have been derived to us, be whatever they may, /Romaty 
Gothic, Celtic, Saxon, Teutonic, or Icelandic, fill, fays he 
it is the Greek aloze, that is the true bafis of the, Engl ii 
tongue; for it matters not from whom we. borrow any word, 
if thofe, ‘from whom’ we borrowed it, borrowed it from thofe 
who borrowed front the Romans, who borrowed. it -froat Ni ig 
Greeks; the Greek is the only radix of that word, notwit 
ftanding the various dialects it may have pated through, before, 
it came to be adopted by-us, +——- 

o——> “lt may. be: confidently. afferted, that no perfon’ can 
thoroughly underftand ithe: power and energy of the Englif, 
tongue, who,does not trace it;up-to the, Gréek;—thus, . for, i= 
ftance, every one knows the meaning of the following words, 
being part of a lady’s drefs, viz. her cap, handkerchief, apron, 
ruffies, lace, gown, and facque; or the following, being part 
of the furniture ‘of her work-bafket, rapper, -filk, thread, 
iciffars, needles, pins :—thus every one knows the meaning o 
thefe expreffions, the duce take it;-fuch a thing is fpick and 
fpan ‘new :—every- one knows the: meaning of thefe .words, 
bridle, faddle, ftirtops, whip,. boots, fpurs, and. journeys. but 
daes every one know the. derivation“of thofe words; and that 
all, and each.of them are Greek; as will be found on confult 
ing every one of them under their proper articles, amon E 
hundreds more, in the compilation of the following wo 





* Etiam apnd Celtas quercus deru dicta fit. Boch, Chan. i. (neg 
3pve, and druid, may be derived from 7“f trwz, ilex. 

+. This legendary ftory is related by John Harding, Chron. |, 1, 25- 
whe quotes, for his authority, Merlin Caledonius. Bale likewife aia it, 
Cent. ic. 12. and Pitts, p- 25, upon the fame authority. Leland, in hie 
accbunt’of ‘Bladid, takes no notice of this improbable anecdote ~ «- 
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«But there are. masy words in our language that continue 
to wear fo! range and uncouth an appearance, ‘as would re+. 
quire more, than an Oedipus.to develope and difentangle them 
from their prefent intricate and enigmatical difguifes.:—thus 
the..expreflions. hot-cockles, feratch-cradle, link-boy, boggle- 
boe, haur-goat, bon-mét, kick-fhaws, crutched-friers, and in- 
numerable others, can only be explained by their etymology : 
—every one of which is Greek. 
© Indeed it is no wonder that our language. fhould. be con- 
ftruéted fo much on the bafis of the Greek tongue; for, net- 
withftanding we feem to have had a clofer connection, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with the northern, than with either 
the fouthern or the eaftern nations ; yet this difficulty will pre- 
fently be removed, when we; confider that thofe very northern 
nations themfelves, 1 méan: the’ Goths, Vandals, Saxons, and 
Germans, had a. much mor¢ early connection with the Greeks; 
than what is generally imagined: for Shering. p. 279, fays, 
“¢ magna.tamen Gothis amicitia, et, neceflitudo.cum Trojanis 
intervenerit, qui et Myfiam, Phrygie gare Troadi_conter- 
* minam, in fiam poteftatem tempore belli Trojani redegiffent : 
Telephus ‘enim, Gothorum in Myfia rex, Aftyocham, Priam) 
ororem, uxdrem duxit; Eutypylafque filius ejus, in bello illo 
tidit :’—-and again, inp. 288, he obferves, ** artes et {uper- 
ftitiones iftas ma ied: Wodlenias, ut verifimile eft, 4 Grecis, 
aliifque in Afs, Africa, ‘et Europa circumjacentibus populis, 
comparavit,” 3 ‘ » 
. Et.is probable; that, the Goths, the Saxons, the Germans, 
the Britons, and other ancient nations,, derived many ofitheir 
words from an intercourfé with’ the: Greeks, in fome remote 
period; and it is*certain, that our anceftors have: enriched 
their language with'a great variety of ‘terms from ‘the Greek 
writers itr theology; poetry, philofophy, hiftory; rhetoric, ora- 
tory, phyfic, botany, geography, ‘aitronomy, and all other 
arts and fciences. But it is’ not fo very-evident, ‘ that the 
Greck alone is the true bafis of the Englifh tongue.’, The 
Greek. differs. from. the Englifh in the aumber and order of 
the letters; and more particularly in the declenfions of nouns 
and adjectives ; in the ufe and application of the genders; 
and; above all, .in the conjugations,of verbs. In Englith, all 
the variations of the original form of the verb-are only feven 
oy eight: as. know, knowelt, ‘knoweth or knows, knew, 
kneweft; ‘knowing, known : whereas in Greek they amount 
to four hundred-and fifty, or five- hundred. 
In the early migrations of mankind, there can be no doubt, 
but that..masy tribes punfiied their courfe from Ararat -or 
Shinar, through -Sarmatia, Scandinavia, and the~ northern 


parts of Germany; and it -febiis very natural to’ fuppole, — 


that the firt inhabitants of this country, and the Anglo- 
, | Saxons, 


oe 
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Saxons, were fome. of thofe, emigrants ; wwho-certainly. hada 
language as early as the. people of Sicyoms Argos, Athens, of 
anyother nation: | 

We are therefore ianinnd to sinhides the northern lan- 
guages of Europe, as filter dialects, defcended from Oriental 
parents, and not ultimately derived from the,Greek. With 
refpeét to the Englith, it muft be obferved, that it was, in 
early ages, like every other tongue, extremely defective *. 
In a long courfe of time it hasbeen fo mixed, alteted, .en- 
larged, and refined, that it.is as much impoffible to afcertain 
the fource. from which it originally flowed, as it would be to 
trace the water of the Thames to its fountain-heads It has 
received innumerable. additions from, a thoufand different 
quarters ; and, in many cafes, all that an etymologift caa 
perform, .is to inveftigate thofe collateral dialeéts, from which 
a word is immediately derived. But if he can trace it with 
any degree of certainty and precifion, in any. of the Oriental 
languages, fo far, it may be prefumed, he advances towards 7 
its original fource ; and his attempt is laudable. "The word - 
pyramid has been ufually derived from wup,. geri. wugoss fire ; 
becaufe a pyramid refembles the conical form of a rif 
flame. But the, firft fyllable. of :pyramis. is: tong,. and 
firft of BUe0S, fire, is fhort ; our author therefore. rejeéls this 
etymology, and fuppofes, with Vofhus.and others, that Py-i 
ramis is derived from aves, wheats not that pyramids. were 
ever intended for granaries, but miftaken for granaries, bysthe 
Greeks who vifited Egypt, and knew the yplaee of that 
country in. corn. , - 

Herodotus, 1. it. ¢3.143, fays : > wmipauss eft way Rader 
yworav, xarog xavyabos: Piramis. cum ex PORAEM, in Tingua 





whe) aid 


«* Thus, for inftance, our Saxon shectors had 1 not nates in n their « own 
tongue for feveral things; that is, they had the things, but th Sire! od 
appellations for them, and therefore —— toexprefe their 
by a circumlocution, which theugh fome m adming en ccoun ot, it the 
fignificancy of the compofition, yet certainly Tok modes of expr 
tray at the fame time great poverty of"Hanguageé ; as for exam} 
Saxon anceftors had ararEs; but, having tio name for them, ae ‘atte 
obliged to call them cine berries: they likewife had crovesy Kn oe 
no nathe for them, they were obliged te call them dand- 5 as ie 
Dutch do to this ‘day: and, to mention only one “more,” sha the . 
ticle of suTT2ZR among their delicaties$ bat ae bo ‘ana for it, they 
politely called it duofmcer, i. €..cowefmeer, or t at atlas te be cow. 
afforded, and which they j/meered on their brea 

For bub eect fee Cafaub. P ‘quataor lingth: sg, cdi ndtis Ch, Sormheri ad 
verba vetéra Germénica, p. 13: There are- maity other @émpctind words 
in the German tongae; ehichineg Snalln litele uncouth te 20-Engtithman: 
as ximmiermann, or timber-man, a carpenter ; “yt reb;, OF fsigedoed, a fing- 
ing birdy bora-mand, a cuckold ;~ bucb- a Doses 
finger-hat, a thimble, &¢: 


Vot. LVI. April, 1784. u Graci; 
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iGrack, ‘eft wanos-xa-yabes, fortis et bonus. Perizonius ‘there- 
‘fore fuppofes that thele buildings were called pyramids by the 
Egyptians, becaufe they were ‘ arces, certé thefauri, et’ fe- 
-palchra, illuftrifimorum hominum *.’—The word is:moft pro- 
| dbably -an Egyptian term, and ‘not originally formed “by thie 
‘Greeks, merely in confequence of a grofs’ miftake. 


‘ Evrora, fays our author, feems to bea contraQion of terra 
‘euro oppofita; and confequently derived from sugos, eurus, the 
eaft, and Sw, prono, pofitus, oppofitus’: ‘that is, ‘a region oppo- 
fite to the eat.’ The learned Dr. Hyde feppofes ‘it to: be de- 
vived from‘ JY, “erdp, ‘locus oopegnants abi m pate 
vel, fi verbum cudere liceat, europat.” ~ - 


“CameEt is deduced from mains but HOPMDIS ts derived from 
‘9, gimél. 

Wire “is:derived from a1vos 5 but 10g may ‘be satura: de- 
‘dated: from }"*, iin. 

ALprs Ought perhaps ‘to be traced ‘up to the Syrian or Phee- 
‘nician word ° *55n, alben, albefcere, denoting mountaitis 
“white with fnow. 


‘Mrse, * Wuntov, the diftance of a thoufahd paces. The word . 


qanioy, “our author obferves; is only a feigned word for xua‘ai, 
‘a thoufand: but'it if ‘probably derived ftom yp, Arab. 2 
‘mile, “or a fabbath day’s journey. 

- Sack, <faid to come from gaxxos, faceus, a _ or bag; is 
‘ultiniately derived from pW; Jag. 

Hokn, derived from wégas, cornu, is more properly de- 
‘daced’from YP, gern. 

Havtsots, aubois, or hautboy, Lest to be taken frorh 
NTA, Chald. and Syr. ‘abuda. fiftula: Hence, tikewife, 
‘ambubaix,*minttrels,*in “Horace: © Sch. ‘Lex. : 

Lr¢ur is probably derived from R95, leet. 

_ Mask. feems to be derived NAD, mafce,.a covering. 
Vids 13; in-Lex. Schinds... 2. 
> Paxse, isthe Hebrew word WD, pars, expofuit. 
Syrup, derived by or author from Sv Uplas OOS, Syrius 
fuccus, comes originally from “IU, ferub,» potavit, or 
DNAVW,| potio medicinalis, fyrip. hence rub. 
-., Tiblefe few,examples may ferve to thew, what we have be- 
fone intimated, that-there is a general affinity: between the 
glith language and the Oriental dialeéts ; that confequently 
our anceftors, among ‘Other emigrants, came from the Eait ; 
and.that it would very frequently be an erroneous procefs te 
‘fetch’ our ‘etymologies: from the Greek, as that. a: doés 
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iét’ appear to be the parent,- but'only.a:fifter diale& of the 
other Buropean languages. # (Obst beth 
* We-fhall’now lay before our‘readersfome extraéts from this 
learned work. Sere gat | 
‘ Ropsin-red-breaf, at fir fight, might be {uppofed to de- 
tive from Rodert ; but originates a rubeo pectore, 3. ¢..ab ecubextoc, 
ruber, rebinus, degenerated into robin, Arubigine tinclum ; the 
rufly rednefs.on his breafi.’ pT Pts | 
'Fhisis ingenious: yet Rodin is perhaps nothing more than 
an -arbitrary appellation, \impofed ‘by ‘the vulgar, like jack- 


4 


daw, tom.-tit, and pollparrots «9 |. 

“Lou-ver; ‘ Anglis, plerifque gentibus Europzis,” fays 
Janis, ‘© dicitur Regia, qu eft Lutetiz Parifigrum : vox eft 
Franco-Gallica; fiquidem in ‘pervetufto g!. Latino: Theorifed 
cafellgm exponitur lover, l¢odward, vel Jixdward; q. d. populé 
sutela :"—thus' has this great and learnetl etymol. pointed oft 
tous the true deriv. of this word, which he has traced, and 
hunted through all the barbarous, and more than femi-bar- 
barous words of the North ; not confiderfng that thofe very 
northern tongues were bat fo many horrid diitortions, contrac- 
tions, and disfigurations of the Greek and‘Roman languages: 
thus, duwre, and Lowar, and leodwvard, and liudivard, if they 
fignify populi tutela, are no more than favage barbarifms of 
Aaos, Awe unde Jaz > and’ Ove-0¢, cuffos; contratted to-var, and 
ward ; and then compounded thus, Aa-ovg, and tran{pofed to 
Aov-agy unde louvre, to fignify the guard, the ward of ‘the people, 
or /ubjects; becaufe it is a frrong eaftle in Paris; perhaps th 
the nature of the ‘Tower in London.” 


NIGHT-MARE.—Our ,author having fhewn, ,that this ex- 
preffion can have no :conneétion .with the ‘idea of a horfe or 
a mare, produces the:-following quotation from Sheringham, 


‘©: Mara (from whence no doubt ‘our xight- mare is derived) 
{pectrum,erat immane, uodfu precipue vires exercens, qui dor- . 
mientes aggredi, atque opprimere folebat: nos an, Saxonicé 
morbum in genere, €t in {pecie “Ephialtem fignificare fupra dixi- 
mus ; (but this feénis to tome from maror: Greek) vocabulum 
ab hoc fpeétro fumptam videtar ;, et forte peculiarem hunc mor- 
bum dantaxat notare :”’—this appellation therefore has ari‘en 
intirely from the ancient Gothic fuperftition ; for we here find, 
that this mara was reckoned among the moft dreadfal of their 
{peftres, from its :afiicting people ix she night, while they were 
afleep.’ ' “S es 
It, may be, just worthy of obfervation, that NIV, fignifies 
Gammon. | : | 

Nerv ; ** Iceland, neji ;-Anglo-boreales neive ; pugnus: Lye :’’ 
—the fit: Shakfpeare has made that odd fantaltic character 
Pifol. (who is always talking = high-flown, bombatt aR 
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and. in obfolete phrafes) ufe;this word inthe fecond part:ot- 
Hen. IV. act ii. fc. 10, where he is introduced in a {quabblis 
fcene. between Doll Tearfheet and him; towards the clofe o 
which, Falftaff fays, BS. cals" 
-—— Piftol, I would be quiet. .. . 
P. Sweet knight, I kifs thy xeif:—— 
which Pope has-derived from xativa (it bears that fenfe indeed 
in the old law Latin); i.e. @ woman flave, who'ts born in one’s 
boufe ; as if it meant that Piftol would kifs Falftaff’s domettic 
miitrefs Doll: but Theobald has very properly explained it by, 
I hifs thy fff; i.e. I kifs your hand, I afk-your pardon for making 
this akachaecs: and will henceforth be quiet.’ 

‘“MyrMaips ; Mvgyas, pile (grandiores) qui vocantur Mog- 
pu)os, etiam vocari Muguas fcribit Athenzus :. thefe words Mvguas 
and Mvenas, have been rather unfortunate for the painters : — 
in Greek they fignify no more than a /pecies of large fifb; but 
when the word Muguas comes into the idea of a painter, he im- 
mediately gives us that ftrange compound figure of a myrmaid, 
i. es of a beautiful woman, or young matrp, naked to the waift, 
and there joined to the tail of a FisH, to fignify @ /ea-mgid, or 
fea-woman ; copying, perhaps, the defcription which Virgil has 
given us of Scylia, 

Prima hominis facies, et pulchro petore virgo 

Pube.tenus ; poftrema immani corpore priftis, 

Delphinum caudas utero commifla luporum. 
En. IIT. 426. 


"Fs "< 
‘¥ . 


fuch prepofterous compofitions of fancy, Horace has very juftly 


, cenfured, in the beginning of his Art of Poetry ; 
Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, et turpiter atram: 
Definit in pifcem mulier formofa fuperné ; 
Spectatum admiffi, rifam teneatis amici ? 
but the original word Muguas, gives us no idea of a maip, and 
a FISH, or any fuch ftrange compoiition.” __ : 
‘Enx-wutr: Cleland, Voc. 165, has, with his ufual fagacity, 
and with a great deal of trouble, as he himfelf acknowleges, 
traced out the true meaning, and deriv. of this word ; for, 
after he had long defpaired of difcovering the origin of it, 
mere chance, he fays, offered to him, what he took to be the 
genuine one :—‘‘ in an old French book I met,” fays he, *‘ with 
a pafflage, where the author, fpeaking of a company that had 
fate up Jate, makes ufe of this expreflion, Pennxit les avoit 
gagnt; by the context of which it was plain he meant, that 
the common influence of the zight, in bringing on beavine/i, 


and yawning, had come upon them : the proper fenfe.is totally 


antiquated ; but the figurative remains in full currency to this 

day :++thus has. this great etymologift contented himfelf with 

‘being the firit difcoverer of the true fource of this word ; and 

fo far merits our commendation :—but he ought to have gone.a 

/ little farther, and then he would have difcovered, ae as 
,  Fren 
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Frencth.is purély.a Greek deriv. ; fot zxzit, and the verb exzuycrs 
which is plainly formed from ennui, are evidently derived a xox,’ 
1.e)a Nvs, nox; the night;. meaning a /ate hour; which ufually 
brings. on wearine/i, yawning, and gaping.” 

By thefe extras the reader will perceive, that our learned 
and induftrious etymologiit has not only inveftigated the radical 
meaning of many obfcure and almoft unintelligible words ; 
but has likewife €xploded many vulgar errors, and illuftrated 
many paflages in’our ancient writers. : 

At theconclufion, ‘he has fubjoined a chronological table 
of the moft remarkable’events recorded in ancient and modern 
hiftory, many of which “are calculated to throw a light upon 
the moft interefting articles in the preceding dictionary. 

Though we-cannot pretend to affert, that he has traced 
every word to its criginal fource, yet he has certainly col~ 
leéted. an‘ infinite. variety of curious obfervations, and pro- 
duced a work, which cannot but be acceptable to thofe who 
have a tafte for etymological difquifitions, and a defire to un- 
derftand their native language. 





Mufical and Poetical Relicks of the Welfh Bards: preferved by 
Tradition, and authentic Manufcripts, from remote Antiquity, 
never before publifoed.: By Edward Jones. Folio. tl. 15. 
Sold by the Author. ) 


“pee poetry and mufic of Wales have fuffered irreparable 
“ injuries by the invafion of the Romans, the barbarous 
incurfions of the Saxons,;the Danes, and the Normans; by 
the emigrations of the Britons to Armorica, the frequent de- 
ftruction of manufcripts, and the maffacres of the clergy and 
the bards. Yet, notwithftanding thefe devaftations, fome po- 
etical and mufical compofitions of the ancient Britons have. 
been preferved, either in feparate publications, in manufcript, 
or by tradition. However, as in this obfcure and precarious 
ftate, they were in danger of being loft, or were in a great 
méafure unknown to the public, the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Jones, with a laudable zeal for the intereft of polite li- 
terature,: and the honour of his country, has colle&ted them 
into one volume, and tranflated the poetical part into Englith. 
In order.to throw a light upon thefe ancient compofitions, 
he has-given us-an hiftorical, account of the bards, their 


poetry, their mufic, and their mufical inftruments. 


‘There is, fays he, no living nation that can produce works 
of fo remote antiquity, and at the fame time, of fuch unim- 
peached authority as the Welfh. Our hiftorians, ever defirous 
to trace their fubje& to the utmof point of remote antiquity, 
have derived the name and profeffion of the bards from Bardus, 
fifth king of Britain, who began his reign in the year of the 
i U 3 world 






















































































294 Fone?s Relicks of the Welle Bards 
world 2082. Berofus fays,: lie:reignéd- over the: Celt¢, and was 

famous for the invention of poetry and nrafic.. Perizonias, as 

Vitus afferts,: called the mufic of Bardus: ‘* ‘not every thhafic, 

but that which is poetical.” Bardus: however, if other wecounts 

thay be! credited; was not. the fir who, cultivated theiGfter, arts 

in this ifland.. Blegored, king of Britain, who, died ia the 
year of the world 2069, was. called, for his extraordinary kill. 
in vocal and inftrumental mufic, the he we harmony.” 

On this paffage we hall take: the liberty, to.make two or 
three curfory obfervations. Bardus;is called’ by Berofus, king 
of the Celts, p..57. edit. 1545. . Butthis Berofus is.only the 
fabulous. and: fictitious: Berofus of Amniits Viterbenfis, Upon 
the fame falfe authority he is mentiosied by Bale; Cénts t, 5, 
who calls him the fifth King of the Celts ; andsplaces the be- 
ginning of his: réign' in the year of the world. 2d69.-—Thbis 
Vitus; whom: our author quotes’, was Richard White, who 
lived in the beginning of the laft century, and publithed nine 
books of Britifh. Hiftory,. entitled. Hiftoria Britanniz Infule 
ad an. Ch. 800, Duaci [Douay}.1602.—Who Perizonius was, 
we do.not know, not having White’s book at hand, The ce- 
lebrated Perizonius,, author of, the Egyptian Antiquities, was 
not born till the. year 1651.—-Blegored or Blegabred: is not 
fuppofed to have lived till the year of: the world 3858,. many 
ages after Bardus. Geoffrey of Monmouth does néot,call.bim 
the god of ‘‘ harmony,” but only fays, that he feemed worthy 
of the title of the god of jefters, or merry féllows, “‘ ut deus 
joculatorum videretar *.” 

Our author proceeds :~+‘ OF the bards, and-ef their poetry 
and mufic, at thofe remote periods, little miote than a faint 
tradition is pteferved; and -that little we either derive from 
the poetical and fabulous remains of the Britifh annals, or 
grab wherever it is feattered over the wider fields of Roman 

biftory, ‘There is no-account indeed of Britain, iv,dny writer 
preceding Casfar ;—bat thofe nations could not furely be rade 
in the conftruction of their poetry and mufic, among whom, as 
Cefar declares, the {upremacy and omnipotence of the pocs 
were acknowleged, the immortality and tran{migration of the 
foul believed, opinions forméd conéerning the motion of the 
planets, and the dimenfions of the world, and youth inftrudted 
in the naturé and philofophy of things;§@—_ = 

‘ A fragment of Pofidonius, preferved by Athenetis, enables 
us to exhibit the only fpecimen of the genius of the: bards, 
that can be afcribed, with certainty, to'a higher date than the 
fixth century. Defcribing the wealth and magnificence. of 





Luernips, Pofidonius relates that, ambitious of popular favour, 
he frequently was borne over the plains in a chariot, {cattering 
gold. and filver among the myriads of Celts, who followed him, 


* Hift, 1, iii. 19s , 
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On. a day of banqueting and. feftivity, when. he entertained 
with abundance of choice provifiens, and-a profufion of coftly 
liquors, his innumerable attendants, a, poet/of, the barbarians, 
arriving long after the reft, greeted him with finging the praife 
of his unrivalled bounty and exalted virtues, but lamented his 
own bad fortune in fo late an arrival. Luernins, charmed with 
, his fong, called for a purfe of gold, and:threw it to the bard ; 
who, animated with gratitude, renewed the) encomium, and 
proclaimed, ‘‘ that the, track of his chatiot wheels upon the 
earth was productive of-wealth and. blefings to mankind :” 
Airs Te 1m THs YNGr ED ts MEpaTHrARTE, xeuTDY xas eUECYECIAs arOeu= 
gots Deges *.” 2d. i : 
The druids, expelled from Britain by the Roman legions, 
took refuge in Ireland and. the ifle of Man. In the fixth century, 
the golden age of Welth poetry, the bards refumed the harp . 
with unufual boldnefs, to animate their country’s laft fuccefsful 
ftruggle with the Saxons. Aneurin Gwawdrydd, called by 
his fucceffors, the monarch of bards, has left us one of the 
nobleft productions of that age, which is admirably tranflated 
*by Mr. Grey. 
The name of Taliefin or Teliefin, is well known. Leland, 
Bale, and other biographers, fpeak of him with the higheft 
encomiums. As a {pecimen of his manner (if a tranflation 
can be confidered as a {pecimen) we fhall‘fubjoin his defcrip- 
tion of a battle, fought about the year 548, by Goddeu, a 
king of North Britain, and Urien Reged, king of Cumbria, 
againft Fflamddwyn, a Saxon general, fuppofed to:be Ida, 
king of Northumberland. For the original and the notes, 
we muft refer our readers. to Mr. Jones’s publication. 
The battle of Argoed Liwyfain, tranflated by Mr, Whitehead. 
‘ Morning rofe: the ifluing fun 
Saw the dreadful fight begun : 
And that fun’s defcending ray 
Clofed the battle, clofed.the, day.. 
Fflamddwyn pour’d his rapid bands, 
Legions four, o’er Reged’s lands. 
The numerous hoft from fide to fide 
Spread. deftruction wild and wide, 
From’ Argoed’s fummits, foreft crown’d, 
To fteep.Arfynydd’s utmof bound, 
Short their triumph, fhort their fway, 
Born-and endedowith the day!2' > ~ 
.. ¢ Bloth’d with;conqueft Faiamddwyn faid, 
Boaftful:at. geen —_ t | 
_ Strive pot to, e the :ftream, 
Redeem Pg 9 your a redeem. 
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| Fones's Relicks of the Welfb Bards. 


Give me pledges, Fflamddwyn cried, 
Never, Urien’s fon replied 


- Owen of the mighty ftroke : 


Kindling as:the hero fpoke, 
Cenau, Coel’s blooming heir 







Caught the flame, and grafp’d the fpear. 


Shall Coel’s iffue pledges give 
To the infulting foe, and live? 
Never fuch be Britain’s fhame, 
Never, till this mangl’d frame 


. Like fome vanquith’d lion lie 


Drench’d in blood, ‘and bleeding die. 
* Day advane’d: and ere the fun 

Reach’d the radiant point of noon, 

Urien came with frefh fupplies. 

‘« Rife, ye fons of Cumbria, rife, 


' Spread your banners to the foe, 


Spread them on the mountain’s brow, 
Lift your lances high in air, 

Friends and brothers of the war, 
Rufh like torrents down the fteep, 
‘Lhro’ the vales in myriads {weep. 
Fflamddwyn neyer can fuftain 

The force of our united train.” 

* Havoc, havoc rag’d around, 
Many a carcafe ftrew’d the ground: 
Ravens drank the purple flood, 
Raven plumes were dyed in blood. 


Fugue crowds from place to place, 

ager, hurrying, breathlefs, pale, 

Spread the news of their difgrace, 
Trembling as they told the-tale. 


Thefe are Teliefin’s rhimes, 
Thefe fhall live to diftant times, 
And the bard’s prophetic rage ~ 
Animate a future age. © 
Child of forrow, child of pain, 
Never may I fmile again, 

If till all-fubduing death 


Clofe thefe eyes, and ftop this breath, 


Ever I forget to raife 
My grateful fongs to Urien’s praife !’ 


The editor has produced feyeral other poetical compofitions 
of the fixth century; which are pregnant with fancy, and 
enthufiafm, and do honour to the nation that produced them. 


‘ Foreigners, fays Mr. 


Jones, who read them, will be 
liged to foften fome of thofe dark colours, in which they 
ve ufually painted our anceftors. The rays of genius that 

hone forth in the Britons, amid the gloom of 





the dark ages, 
3 are 


; 
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are more valuable in the eye of reafon, and contribute more to 
their glory, than all the bloody trophies they erected. 

‘ The writings of thefe ancient bards deferve to be explored » 
and publifhed, not merely as fources of poetical and philo- 
fophical pleafure, but as ftores of hiftorical information. Their , 
origin is not doubtful, like fome venerable works, which, we . 
have reafon to fear, were drawn together from fabulous records, . 
or vague tradition: thefe were compofed on recent exploits, . 
copied immediately from their fubjects, and fent abroad among 
nations, that had acted or feen them. From a diligent in- 
veftigation, and accurate editions of them, by learned Welfh- 
men, many important advantages may be promifed to the 
Britith hiftory, which, se orca and improved from thefe co- 
pious fountains, would no longer difguft with incredible -fables 
of giants and magicians; but engage, by a defcription of real 
events and true heroes. For early poetry has, in all countrieés, . 
been known to give the fulleft and moit exact picture of life. 
and manners.’ 7 

-'To what the author has obferved, concerning ‘ fabulous 
records and vague traditions,’ we may add, that he has very. 
properly and very fairly obviated all fufpicions relative to the 
authenticity of thefe poems, by publifhing the original com-. 
pofitions. This is a duty which every editor, in fimilar cafes, 
owes to the republic of letters; and he who refufes to give 
the world this reafonable fatisfaction, is only fit to fail down 
the ftream of time in company with Thomas Feedrus, Cur- 
tius Inghiramius, and Annius of Viterbo. 

Towards the clofe of the eleventh century, the great prince 
Gruffadd ap Cynan invited to Wales fome of.the beft mufi- 
cians of Ireland ; and being partial to the mufic of that ifland, 
where he was born, and obferving, with difpleafure, the dif- 
orders and abufes of the Welfh bards, created a-body of in- 
ftitutes for the amendment of their manners, and the correc- 
tion of their art and practice. | 

The period, continues Mr. Jones, which interfered between 
the reign of Gruffudd, and that of the laft prince; Llewelyn, 
is the brighteft * in ourannals. It abounds with’ perhaps the 
nobleft monuments of genius as well as valour, of which the 
Welfh nation can boaft, After the diffolution of the princely 
government in Wales, the bards might be faid to rife under 
the influence of a baleful and malignant far, They were re- 
duced to poffefs their facred art in obfcurity and forraw.” By 
the infurreftion however in the reign of Henry IV. the-miar 
tial {pirit of the Awen.or Welfh mufe was revived; to cele 
brate the heroic enterprizes. of the, brave Glyndwr. . Like 
him, the bards of his time were ‘ irregalar and wild ;’ and; 


,* Was it brightér than the golden age 2=>Liewelen wasiflain in 1282. ° 
: | as 
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ag the taper, glimmering in its focket, gives a faddén. blaze 
before it is’ extinguifhed, fo did they make one bright effort 
of their original. and daring genius; which was then lof, and 
buried forever, with their hero inthe grave. — Of the poetical. 
compofitions of the bards at this period, the editor has pre- 
ferved one, viz. an Ode to Owen Glendower; by his favourite 
bard Gruffudd Liwyd, which difplays the genius of the author 
to. great advantage ; and is elegantly tranflated by the rev. ° 
Mr. Williams of Vron. 

"Having given us the hiftory of the bards and fome of their 
larger productions, the editor has fubjoined a colleétion of 
the Welth Pennillion, or epigrammati¢ ftanzas and’ paftoral 
fonnets. Thefe have been tranfmitted, from time immemorial 
té.the prefent age, by orak tradition, and: ftill are the domeftic 
and colloquial poetry of the natives of Wales. The memo- 
rial verfes which, in-the time of Cafar, were never committed 
to writing [neque fas effe exiftimant, ea literis mandare, Caf. 
libs vi. 13:]- and: which the druidical difciples employed fo 
many years [nonnulli annos «icenos}] were, Mr. jones fup- 
pofes, Pennillion, conveyed in that moft ancient metre, called 
Englyn Milwr. We thall fubjoin the firft: 


‘PENNILLIQON. 

Tecea ei Ilan, a brafia ei Hais, 
Yw’r Delyn farnais 

Newydd-; 
Ti-a-haeddit-gléd am fod yn fwyn, 
Tydi ydyw-liwyn 

Liawenydd ; 
Te-ddaw’r adar yn y. man, 


I diwnio dan 
D’ adenyddt? 


Beauteous in form the harp appears, 

Its. mafic charms ur ravifh’d ears ; 

Lefs varied firains'awake the grove, 

Fill’d:with the notes of {pring and love ; 
. Hither the. Mafes oft.shall:throng 

Infpire the theme, and; fwell the fong !’ 


The Englith reader need not defpair: of gaining fome idea 
ef the harmony of the: ‘oregeit. Penniltion. To read We 
a wight. knowlege af: the alphabet is: all that-is: neceffary ; 
(not: going. to a nivety) all‘ the: letters retain one saccade 
found, which: muft: be ditin@ly pronounced, as:there are no 
mutes. Lesers that are circumflexed mutt be pronounced long, 
ab:b6n like the-Englifh' bone; dain; boon ; bir, been, sc. 

“©, 3 as ¢ Enghith in (an, 5 but never foft as in citys 


Ch, 
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boCh, us the Greek x, properly pronounced. If, ‘inftead of 
jouching the palate with the! tip of the tongue: ‘to. pronounce 
k, you touch: it: ‘with the root," at will affect: this:found. . 

- Dd, as th Englifh in: them;- ~~ very Same i not has 
asin thonpht. _ . 

F, as v Englifes — . Bhs AT cx Pree 

Ff, as f and: # Englith:. Ste evens ef ngeita 

G, as g in God, but never foft as in genius. | 

© J, as iin. hing § and ee in beemsvbut never as <i in fine. 
Fine, actording to’ the Welth, would:be pronounted véené. 

LI, is 1 afpirateds; and can be: fe ibeatye ae in He oe — 
by th or lth, : 

Th, as thin thought; but never foft.as.in: them. seth 

Uy asiin b1i/y,.- this, it, &e. . 

W,, as 00‘ih ‘good. 

¥,. a8 a@'in buraz, though in the laf Syllable of of: silent all 
all ‘monofyllables, except y,. ydd, ym, yn, yr,.ys, fy, dy; 
myn, it is like i in fm, it, &c, both its powers are _— 
fhewn. in the word fandry, pronounced fyndry. ; 

The mufical inftraments, anciently ufed:in. Wales, are faid 
to have beén‘as different from thofe of other nations, as their 
miufic and poetry. Thefe inftruments were fivec in nimber, 
the telyf or harp ; the crwth or crowd ; the-pibgorn or pipe; | 
the tabwrdd'or tabret ; and'the cornbuelin, cornet, or bugle 
horn. Of thefe the authorhas given a particular defcription, 
and a reprefentation in a. copperplate. A: confiderable part 
of this volunie confifts of ‘the mufical relicks of the Welfi 
bards, Some of thefe pieces bear fach ftrong:marks of tia+ 
tural fimplicity, and of the. general charaéter of the bards ; 
and, at the fame tinte, fo forcibly exprefs the: paffion- they 
were intended to excite, that we have no reafon to -queftion 
their anthénticity. Others have’a more modern air, The 
variations added to the ancient tunes for the :hanpfichord (an 
inftrument formed from their harps) for the violin:or flute, 
and. the baffes; we-prefume,: are the bpm of the in- 
ee sete 


wee hudisind. & _ diate lie 





An Authentic Narrative of the Diffenfions and Diba in the 
Royal Society. 8x0.» 25. 6d. Debtett: ~ 


: A’ the unhappy diffenfions, that have lately, taken place i in 
the Royal Society, have engaged a confiderable fhare of 
the public attention, we shall take this, opportunity of giving 
a brief and impartial account.of their. rife, and progrefs, 
the pamphlet before us, which. appears. to contain a, faithful 
narrative of thofe proceedings ;.-and is, befides, paslhyarinen, 
liberal performance, 13 ey 
‘The 
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‘o'The* office! of .correfponding fecretary tothe Society, had 
been’ held for*fome years by: Dr. Hutton of Woolwich ;. a gen- 
tleman. eminent for! his mathematicak and philofophical know-; 
 dgej and the duties of sit, for ought.that appéars to the con- 
_ trary, had -been ably and pundtually difcharged ; no impu-: 
tation of negligence or inattention ever having. been, brought 
_ againft him, previous to an attempt tliat was made to remove 
him from his ofices ~ 

«nthe ‘20th of November tlhe prefident famioned his 
counetl;y and.a:refolution was paffed, in which they. anani= 
moufly' concarred, with the: exception only of Dr. Mafkelyne 
and Mr. Maty, that it was expedient for the foreign fecretary 
to refide conftantly in London. , This refolution being. incom- 
patible with Dr. Hutton’s engagements, and: the defign of it 
being too obvious to be mifunderftood, he came to the Society 
én the z7th:of)» November, ‘and rejigned his place, in a fpeech 
that flrongly fpoke his feelings, and the fenfe he entertained. 
of fuch an unmerited infult. ; 

The manner in which Dr,’Hutton was obliged to refign his 
office, was not more a matter of furprize.and indignation to 
himfelf than to: his particular friends, and many other mem- 
_ bers of the Society who were acquainted with his merits ; and 
_ ‘their; furprize was the greater -to-find that the.name of his 
friend Dr, Matkelyne, the aftronomer royal, was omitted in the 
lift of the intended council which were to be elected on the firft 
of December following: | From an obvious principle of equity, 
he -had:defired that Dr. Hutton ; might be heard. in his own 
| juftification, before he was difmiffed from his employment ; 
and to this independent conduct they very naturally attri- 
buted: the omiffion of his name in the new-council ; which 
fafpicion appeared to be fully juftified by their obferving, 
that no other gentleman of eminence in the fame branch of 
fcience, was fubftituted in his place. 

‘Roufed by thefe proceedings, it was determined that notice 
fhould be immediately taken of them, and accordingly, on 
the 11th of December, Mr. Poore propofed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Hutton, for his having fo ably and diligently difcharged 
the duties. of -his late office. . He was feconded by Mr. Maty, 
_who, in the. conrfe of his {peech, proved beyond a doubt, 
that the equivocal refolution of the council was meant for no 
pther purpofe’ thah that which it produced. © « 

The prefident, apparéntly much furprifed at this unex- 
pected i motion; made fome very Rrong- attempts to ftop debate 
entirely; *° not only for that time, but for éver!’ But in this 
he was Ovér-tuled ; and}°after fome contention, agreed: that 
. @ committee fhould be appointed to enquire into the merits of 
: ate fervices for which Dr, Hutton was to be thanked, No 

. fuch 
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fuch committee-however was ever formed }/ nor wete aiy-fteps 
taken to give any. opening to an enquiry. This being the 
eafe, Dr. Horfley’ urged ‘the’ queftion, ‘as it was" originally 
pet, and infitted thatunlefs the-prefident would: hippett: ‘his 
charge of negligence} by allegations of particular initanceés, 
it would be exceedingly improper that a man of Dr. Hutton’s 
charatter and’ abilities fhould retire from the fervice. of the 
Society without their thanks. The bufinefs being thus again 
brought on, an attempt was made''to) get: rid of ‘it; by the 
prévious queftion. ‘ But this was rejeted- by a majority of 
feven, the numbers’ being thirty-five and. twenty-eight); and 
afterwards the main queftion was carried by five, eo 
being thirty and twenty-five. enya 
As foon as the’meeting broke up, the: prefident’ Fatiinonteld 
a council for the Wednefday following ; who, notwithitanding 
Dr. Hutton-had fent 4 written. defence of himfelf to the: fe- 
eretary, and although no fpecial ‘matter of coinplaint Was ‘alt 
leged: ‘again him, thdught proper ‘to declare. that the°refet 
lution of the: former ‘council was'a very ‘wife ‘one; anid ought 
to be inforced. The fequel fhewed how little thefe meafures 
were calculated to reftore the peace ofthe Society, ‘which was 
the end the prefident and his committees préfefled to “have in 
view. On the meeting of the Society ‘thé next day, ‘Dr. 
Horfley moved: that’ Dr. -Hutton’s defence, which ‘the council 
had not only treated as nugatory, butas-a full juftification of 
the vote of the former council, fhould be read:to! the:Society. 


' ‘The motion was introduced with a thort {peech, tn which the 


proceedings: of thé council of the former day were treated 
with much freedom ;-and the injaftice fhewn to Dr. Hutton 
with great indignation. 

This motion -was -féconded by: Dr. Makkelyne, with great 
fpirit; and, in the courfe of the debate it-was obferved, that 
though no dire& charge had been brought againft Dr) Hutton, 
yet a rumour had been propagated, that there had: been three 
foreign letters which he had not ‘anfwered. . To this ch 
Dr. Hutton replied ina written defence, which was read to 
the Society 5 ; and, after having exculpated himfelf from every 
amputation of negle& inthis particular, concluded with an 
cbfervation, that muft have ftruck every perfon very forcibly 
at the time, that his difmifion had come upon him without 
any previous admonition from the prefident. . 

As no regular reply was made to Dr. Hutton’s defence, a 
-motion was made by governor Pownall, and feconded by Mr. 
Glenie, ‘ That if Dr. Hutton hath been, in. the opinion, of 
any member of the Society, criminated, it is the opinion of 
‘the Society that he hath fully juftified himfelf.". This motion 

, : was 
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was)cangied by. forty4oine againg fifteen 5 and-thus clofed:the 
~hafinels o£ the Society for the year 1783, , 
tt was now, ‘but too evident that a florm was, gathering, ‘aad 
the prefidant, judged it neceflany to,take,fom¢,meafures.to dif, 
fipate at. - The ,expedient ‘which, he embraced was +0.,iny 
vite a, fele& party, to;his:own -houfe,; and, as. it has fince.ap: 
peated,.she defign of this, meeting was to bring forward fome 
Miption, Which should: .quafhyall enquiry, into. the. prefident’s 
oficial condgct, bya general yore of thanks or approbation, 
Hn the firth,week.of, January. a card was fent,to-all the. mem- 
bers .of the ,Seciety,,requelting. their, ;atgendance .on, the 42th 
of February followiag. ‘The members. which,obeyed, the fum- 
mons were about one hundred and feventy.; and of ‘thefe, .it 
was efimpated.that,-not ;more than) feyenty..were of shofe who 
ly;attend the-meetings of the Society. 

- Asifoon as the prefident had taken the chair, Mr. Anguith, 
the -accomptantageneral, declared jthat :he ,had a.motion.to 
paca felating. to the.private. concerns of the Society, that 

t ppeobably throw the-affembly into debate, and for that 
sy he-fhould’ move that no ftrangers fhould be admitted at 
the prefent meeting. This motion was, feconded, and,carried — 
Mithout a:divifion. In;the courfe of his f{peech, he.obferved 
that he fhould:fay nothing aboat the.caufe. of the late debates 
and. diffenfions  -byt .as.the peaceful ftudies of the Society had 
“been muchidifturbed, .and the intent of them was evidently 
_ to difplace: thetprefident, he fhould, in order to difcover the 
denfe of the Society upon thefe points, and to.prevent -all 
farther interruptions..of sbufinefs, move -‘ that this Society do 
approve.of fr jofeph Banks. for, their, prefident, and will fup- 
port him.’ . 

:- oEhis:motion,was feconded..by the- Hon. Mr. Cavendifh, and 
oppofed by Mr..Poore, Mr, Baron Maferes, ;Dr. Horfley, Dr. 
Makkélyne, and Mr.:Glenie, who, all .attenypsed. to.{thew the 
‘arbitrary. and unprecedented conduct of the prefident, by a 
‘mumber of , pointed anftances,; and how ‘extremely improper 
and.abfurd it would-be.to propofe.a formal panegyric upon a 
_ perfon-who' had. not, by ‘a retirement -from his office, left any 
deal upon ‘his fervices and charagter ; but, om the.contrary, 
had brought upon himfelf-ian obloquy, that required, invefti- _ 
gation, andi not-a: blind. abfequions.approbation. In. the.courfe 
of their fpeeches, which are. 6f confiderable length, thefe gen- 
tlemen \rénewed ‘the bufinefs. of .Dr.,Hutton’s unmeritedadif- 
miffion frdm his joffice|;: complained. of an infringement -and 
‘invafien .of ‘the chartered rights of the Societys; of the pre- 
hident’s unjuftifiable interference ia the eleCtion of candidates.; 
F 7 i] of 
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of the policy invariably obferved ‘by him im ‘the formation of 
his council ; and ‘many other particulars, all tending to thew 
that the freedom and independence of the Society had been 
violated, by an improper exertion of power on the part‘ of 
the prefident. 
- ‘Dr. Horfley brought forward the names of feveral gentle- 
men of refpeltable character, and of confiderable eminence ih 
different branches of ‘fcience, who had been excluded from the 
Society, ‘by the unconftitutional exertion of the influence of 
the chair. Mr. Maty likewife attempted’to fay a few words 
about this indecent interference of the prefident on the ¢ven- 
ing of - eleGtion, in two or three inftances that came imme- 
diately under his knowle eBe 5 but both he and Dr. Horiley were 
prevented from proceéding, by a continual clamour for ‘the 
‘queftion, ‘accompanied with a noife ‘of ticks, &c. “from, the 
party brought down to fupport Mr. Anguifli’s motion. Lord 
Mulgrave, alfo, talked of ‘fome bréad hints which it might be 
neceffary for them‘ to know, in order to perceive how highly 
their conduét was difapproved by the majority of the Society, 
Dr. Horfley, Dr. Mafkelyne, and “Mr. Glenie, replied to what 
lord Mulgtave threw out about broad bints, with proper fpirit ; 
and challenged the préfident and his friends to proceed to their 
utmoft length. ‘ We fhall have one rémedy, at leaft, fays Dr. 
Horfley, when all others fail, we can at ‘laft /ecede: I am 
united with a numerous and refpectable bind ; and when the 
hour of feceffion comes, the prefidént will be left with his 
feeble train of amateurs, and ‘that toy upon the table *, the 
ghoft of that Society in which Philofophy orice teigned, and 
Newton prefided as her miniftér.’——No reply ‘beifig made ‘to 
the charges brought againft the prefident in thefe fpeeches, 
‘about eleven o’clock the previous queftion was put, when the 
numbers for it were fifty-nine, againft it one hundréd and 
fix. After this the main queftion was “put; the numbers 
againit it were forty-two, and for it‘one hundred and nineteen ; 
the prefident’s own Vote, in both ‘cafes, being included, 
The language of the prefident’s friends after this defeat, 
does not appear to haye been that of conquerors 5 they were, 
apprehenfive, ‘perhaps, that an Oppofition, which included 
fo large a part of the effective members of the fociety, how- 
ever it might ‘be overpowered in. the beginning, upon parti- 
cular queftions, might notwithftanding in the end prevail. 
The prefident, accordingly, affected to bear no ill will to the 
gentlemen who had been the moft’ adtive fo impéach his ‘con- 
duct: and it was even hinted that he would condeftend to 
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take hints for his future condu& from the complaints that had 
been made againft him. To try the fincerity of thefe fair 
profeffions, the cafe of Dr. Hutton feemed to afford a proper 
experiment. As he had been abfolved of the negligence that 
had been imputed to him, juftice plainly required that he 
fhould be reinftated in the office from which his -fuppofed de- 
linquency had removed him.—Mr. Baron Maferes, on the 
twenty-ninth of January, gave notice of a motion he had to 
make upon this fubje&t ;. but he was ftopped by the prefident, 

who informed him that a ftatate had that day paffed in. council, 

by which every motion hereafter to be made, muft- be given in 
to the fecretary of the fociety in writing, figned by fix or 
more members. Mr. Mafferes faid that he had his motion in 
writing, and would foon get it figned. The purport of the 
motion was to requeft Dr. Hutton to refume his office, and 
twelve fubfcribers were foon found to fign it. 

After the meeting of the fifth, a card was fent to all the 
members of the Society, requelfting them, in the prefident’s 
name, to attend on the twelfth, in the fame terms which had 
been ufed on the former occafion. On the twelfth the aflem- 
bly, far lefs numerous than on the eighth of January, met ; and, 
after much debate, and a2 number of f{peeches made “ Dr. 
Hutton’s friends upon this occafion, about eleven o’clock the 
queftion was,put, the affirmative balls being forty-feven, 
and the negative eighty-five. 

“After detailing thefe particulars at large, and giving the 
entire {peeches of the gentlemen who fupported the debates on 
both fides, the pamphlet before us clofes with a fammary ac- 
count of a debate which took place on the twenty-fixth of 
February, upon two motions, the purport of which were to 
lay fome reftraint upon the prefident’s undue interference in 
the election of candidates who might offer themfelves to be- 
come fellows, of the Society. .The chief oppofer. of thefe 
motions was Mr. Anguifh, who, notwithftanding he was very 
warmly and ably retorted upon by the gentlemen who fup- 
posted them, had the fatisfaCtion to find himfelf on the vic- 
torious fide. Both queftions were rejefted by a great ma- 
jority ; the affirmative balls upon the firft being only twenty- 
feven, the negative one hundred and ‘fifteen ; and upon the 
fecond the affirmative balls were twenty-three, and the ne- 
gative ones one hundred and two. 

We thall here clofe our account, with only obferving that, 
fince this pamphlet was written, Mr. Maty has refigned his 
office of fecretary to the Society ; and the prefident, in con- 
fequence of frefh altercations, has declared, that except Dr: 
Horfley and Mr. Maty are expelled the Society, ‘he will no 
longer 
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longer fit in the chair. The event of this bufinefs the next 
meeting will fhew. However this may be, we fhould be very 
happy to hear that the peace of the Society was once’ more 
firmly eftablithed. Their diffenfions and debates ferve no 
other purpofe than that of bringing a body of men, once 
deemed refpectable, into.general contempt ; and will, if con- 
tinued, effectually deftroy their reputation both at home and 
abroad. Should the prefent oppofition be forced to a feceffion, 
the greater part of the mathematical and philofophical mem- 
bers will withdraw ; and the Society can no longer anfwer the 
purpofe of its firft inftitution. With the merits of the.caufe, 
any farther than they appear to us from public rumour, and 
the, pamphlet before us, we are unacquainted, The prefident 
ts atcufed of arbitrary and unjuftifiable condué&t; and if the 
prefent narrative is, what it is afferted to be, an authentic one, 
we muft join with the oppofition in the fame Opinion. His 
oppofing the elefion of mathematical candidates, of un- 
doubted abilities, is certainly extremely improper ; they are 
the pupils of the great and immortal Newton, who fupported 
the precedency with untainted reputation, and was not only 
the boaft of the Royal Society, but the glory of his country, 
and the ornament of human nature. 





Confiderations on the Law of Infolvency. With a Propofal for a 
Reform. By Fames Bland Burges, E/q. 8vo. 63. Cadell. 


pus author of the prefent work diftinguithes infolvents 
into two claffes; namely, unprivileged perfons, and pri- 
vilegéd perfons, or bankrupts. It is to the former of thefe 
that his obfervations are chiefly confined. Mr. Burges begins 
with tracing, by hiftorical deduction, the rife and progrefs ¢ 
imprifonment for debt; with regard to which he contends, 
that it is not only repugnant to the principles of found policy, 
but, in many cafes, is even not warranted by the ftatutes on 
which it is fuppofed to be founded. The abfolute illegality 
of imprifonment for debt, however, is a propofition exceed- 
‘ingly difficult to eftablifh; for, though the practice may 
have been anciently unknown to the common law of England, 
and be not really fupported, asthe author endeavours to prove, 
by any pofitive ftatute, yet the uniform and recognized tole- 
ration of it, both by the legiflature and the courts of juftice, 
feems to confer upon it an unqueftionable validity: fo that 
notwithftanding we regret the feverity of the expedient, we 
think it more reconcileable with the principles pf jurifpru- 
dence than with thofe of humanity. 
Vor. LVII. April, 1784. Xx The 
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The author having, in the firft part of the volume, developed 
the fuppofed illegality at great length, enters upon the fecond 
part of the Confiderations, where, with equal clofenefs of in- 
veftigation, he reviews the whole fyftem of the bankrupt- 


laws, from their origin down to the prefent time. 


He ther 


proceeds to the third and moft important part of the enquiry, 
or that which treats of the reformation of the abufes and in- 


conveniencies arifing from the law as it now ftands. 


‘ The prefent inconvenience, under which this country la- 
bours from the exifting fyftem of infolvency, is too obvious, 
even to the moft incurious obferver, to require much proof. 
It is one of thofe apparent faéts which cannot be controverted. 
The daily confequences by which it is attended, bring home 


the alarming truth to the breaft of every man. 


In every order 


of life we. meet with ruin, with mifery, and with fraud. The 
honett infolvent is permitted to be a victim, while the difhoneft 
bankrupt triumphs in his uncorrected villainy, and infults thofe 


laws ‘which he glories in having evaded. 


Our gaols are filled 


with thoufands of individuals, born to freedom, and endowed 
with qualifications. which might be applied to the advantage 
of the community. Whether thefe wretches are objects of 
compaflion, whether they are virtuous or not, the ftate equally 


fuffers nos their confinement. 


‘No citizen, merely civilly and 


not criminally bad, ought to be accounted an ufelefs member 


of the ftate. 
may be brought to contribute to the general good. 


Be his endowments either mental or bodily, he 


But ina 


gaol, not only no diftin¢ction is made between the virtuous and 
the profligate ; between the honeft and the fravdulent; but 
all its inhabitants are indifcriminately confined, and precluded 
from difcharging the firft of all duties, that of an induttrious 


and ufeful citizen. 


After what has already been faid upon this 
{ubject, to enlarge upon it here were tautology. 


‘-Nor is the prefent fyitem of bankruptcy lefs liable to ob- 
jedion. We have feen that.it took its rife from no fettled 


principles. 


As new frauds prefented themfelves, as the exift- 


ing laws were found infufficient, or as bad men became expe- 


rienced to evade them, new ftatutes were made. 


The original 


defect however continued, and with it all its fatal, though in- 
The legiflature in vain attempted to 
reftrain abufes by partial and imperfect provifions ; wherever 
they felt an immediate evil, the 

they laboured to correct an effect, 
The confequence of this injudicious 
conduct has been fuch as might reafonably have been expected 


evitable confequences. 


enquired into the caufe. 


from it. 


applied occafional remedy ; 
when they ought to. have 


The bankrupt laws, inftead of deterring the iniqui- 


tous, or of intailing a certain punifhment upon their offences, 
have been converted into a means of protection, and are be- 


come an-engine of villainy and deceit. 


Fraudulent and de- 


figning 
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figning men found little difficulty in evading a loofe definition ; 
they cloathed their artifices in fuch a difguife, as to efcape the 
hand of the law.' By degrees, the attempts of a few having 
been fuccefsful, others were encouraged to follow and to refine, 
upon their example. The contagion became general. Bank- 

ruptcy was found not feldom to be more profitable than upright 

dealing. The fair trader muft run great rifques, and can be- 

come rich but by flow degrees. By a well-concerted bank- 

ruptcy; every poffibility of hazard may be avoided, and a 

greater fortune may be acquired by one fingle ftroke, than 

could, in the common courfe of bafinefs, have been accumu- 

lated after a life of honeft induftry. No fooner was this fecret 

known, ‘than fraudulent bankruptcies grew up into a regular 
fyftem. : There are found men, to-whom fraud and perjury are 

familiar, who dare to profefs it as afcience. By the interpo- 

fition of thefe abandoned ‘characters, any man may fecurely 

violate the faith of commerce and the laws of his country, 

He may engage in an extenfive trade ; he may rob his fellow 

citizens of their property: but the juftice of the nation cannot 

reach him, furrounded with fabricated books and fictitious cre- 

ditors. Secure of a majority both in number and in value, he 

may become in faét his own aflignee ; he may appropriate to 

himfelf what proportion of his eftate he pleafes ; he may infure 

a certificate, and may again begin the world, cleared of all 

his debts, and affluent with the {poils of his honeft and injured, 
creditors. ; : 

‘Such are the outlines of the inconveniencies attendant 
upon the prefent fyftem of infolvency. Let us now enquire 
into the caufes to which thefe enormities may probably be at 
tributed. | : 

‘ The firft of thefe which attracts our noticé is of a very ge- 
neral nature. As it is in fact the foundation of all thofe evils 
we have mentioned, it behoves us.in the firft place to afford it 
our attention, The'caufe to which we allude is the itriking 
diftinétion made between debtors bankrupt and not bankrupt. 
This diftinétion,’ as we have feen, was firft eftablifhed in the 
year 1§70, and has continued from that time uninterruptedly 
to the prefent. It arofe from the anxious defire of the legifla- 
ture to reftrain fraud ; and it was taken up as the mof obvious 
experiment which prefented itfelf, though it cértainly was not 

the moft eligible which might have been‘ adopted. The ex- 
' perience of more than two centuries has doubtlefs been fuffi; 
cient to afcertain its propriety. If it has been productive of 
advantage, let that advantage be produced; let us know how 
and where the community has been benefited by it. Has fraud 
been prevented ? has commerce been firengthened? has credit, 
either public or private, been promoted? has the number of 
bankruptcies decreafed ? if thefe queftions can be an{wered in 
the affirmative, then may we grant that fuch a’ diftinction is 

5 X 2 -. judi- 
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judicious. But, if the general voice of the public, if the re- 
peated declarations of parliament, if the daily experience of 
mankind, and if every new publication of a Gazette, demon- 
firate the contrary, our predileGtion in favour of an eftablifhed 
fyftem muft not be permitted to pervert our reafon. On evi- 
dence fo ftrong and fo conclufive, we might perhaps be war- 
ranted in refting the queftion. But there are other arguments 
in favour of our 'propofition, not lefs forcible, though lefs ge- 
nerally obvious. ‘Two of thefe are extremely material, and 
require fome fhare of inveftigation. 

* A diftinGion of this nature is contradiftory to the great prin- 
ciples of reafon and natural law. In every kind of traffic, in 
every transfer of property, except in the cafe of gifts, there is 
a condition, either expreffed or implied, for an adequate com- 
penfation. This condition takes place inftantly, though its 
operation may be fufpended, according to the agreement of 
the parties. ‘The vendor or the lender acquires an immediate 
right to a returh of goods or of money; the, vendee or the 
borrower becomes fubje& to that claim, and is bound to. dif- 
charge it. ‘This being the cafe in all matters of contract, the 
mode of recovering property, fo due, ought in all cafes to be 
governed by the fame principles. ‘The effence of the contract 
drifes from the nature of the property advanced, not from the 
fituation of the borrower or of the lender. Whether a man be 
in trade or not, if he takes up goods or money, and neglects 
or refufes to pay for them, he is guilty of an offence ; and, im 
the eye of reafon and of juftice, the offence is ftill the fame, 
whether it be committed by a trader or by any other perfon. 
It therefore ought to be punifhed in the fame manner, and the 
procefs in both cafes ought to be the fame. In all matters of 
a criminal nature, this rule is conftantly obferved. If a murder 
has been committed, or if a bank-note has been forged, no 
enquiry is ever made into the fituation of the malefator. The 
law looks no farther than to the crime itfelf; and the fame 
proeefs and the fame punifhment attend upon its commifiion. 
fn all civil injuries, a fimilar rule is obferved. It is never 
aiked, what is the fituation of a trefpafler, or to what. order of 
men belongs the breaker of a clofe? it is enough that the de- 
fendant has afted illegally ; the law takes its courfe, and the. 
fame juftice is done to all mankind. | 

“To go ftill farther.—What is the procefs of the common 
Jaw in all cafes of failure to difcharge thefe very conditions ? 
Any man, of whatfoever ftation, is at liberty to purfue his 
debtor for a breach of contract. No enquiry, is ever made 
into the circumftances of either party. An action of debt or 
of covenant may be brought equally by a trader, as by any 
other man ; and whether the Pay at is a. trader or not, he 
is equally liable to the jurifdiflion of. the court, and to the 

operation of the law. What.then is the principle on mnie 
“py | this 
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this procefs is grounded ? not any partial diftinétion of rank or 
fituation, but folely the confideration, that a coatraé, which 
ought to have been performed, has been broken. | 

‘ We fee then that, in all other cafes, the rule which We havé 
laid down is religioufly adhered to. Why it was departed 
from in this fingle inftance, can be accounted for only upon 
the ground at which we have already hinted. Partial incon- 
veniencies having been experienced, the legiflature applied a 
partial remedy. It appeared more eafy to corre&t an immediate 
abufe, than to’ recur to that criginal principle, which, had it 
been properly inforced, would have prevented’a renewal of the 


evil.’ 


The mode of reform fuggefted by our author is, to abolith 
the prefent body of commiffioners of bankrupts, andto efta- 
blifh' in their room a regular body of infolvency ; to take the 
choice of aflignees from the creditors, and to fubftitute three 
perpetual affignees for managing the affairs of infolvents. He 
propofes that the charges of commiffioners, and the falaries 
of the officers, fhould be paid by a rate of five pound per 
cent. on the fum divided ; and that in the fame commiflioners 
- fhould alfo be vefted the power of granting certificates, and 
of punifhing fraudulent infolvents. It is farther propofed, 
that commiffions of bankruptcy fhould be rendered attainable 
by perfons of every denomination. 

In examining thefe Confiderations of Mr. Burges on the 
Law of Infolvency, we cannot hefitate to acknowlege that he 
appears to be actuated by the moft genuine regard to the in- 
terefts of humanity and political juftice ; though we entertain, 
at the fame time, no {mall degree of doubt whether the modes 
of reform which he propofes would.really anfwer the purpofe 
intended. ‘There is, in our opinion, little reafon to expect 
more beneficial confequences from the diligence, integrity, 
and commercial knowlege of three perpetual aflignees, than 
from the occafional appointment, according to the regulation’ 
now exifting, of men chofen by the creditors, for conducting 
the bufinefs of commiffions of bankruptcy. With refpect'to 
the plan of extending commiffions of bankruptcy to every’ 
clafs of the community, it is founded ‘upon a liberal idea of 
the univerfal right of men to a privilege of fo much import-. 
ance; but, until a better fyftem of laws fhall be eftablifhed, 
refpecting cafes of bankruptcy, there is caufe to fear, left the 
propofed extenfion of thofe commiflions fhould greatly mul- 
tiply the opportunities of fraud, which are at prefent fo much 
the fubjeét of complaint. That nothing‘calls more loudly for the 
attention of the legiflature than a new att of infolvency, will, 
we believe, be readily admitted ; but it is an object of fuch 
X 3 may 
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magnitude as requires the matureft deliberation ; and for the 
purpofe of removing a great political evil, a remedy of un- 


certain effe&t ought ever to be adminiftered with the utmoft 
cautior. 


ERI ELST IS ELLIE AS SE ES LN EL 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
oR 2 SU CS aL. 





Free and Candid ReficHions, occafioned by the late additional Duties 


on Sugars and Rum. By Fobn Gardner Kemeys, Efy. Sve. 
25. 6d. Johnfon. 


HE author of this pamphlet is a zealous advocate for the 

. liberty of the colonies, which he confiders as greatly in- 
jured by the reftraining ats of the Britifh legiflature. He re. 
refents the additional duties on fugars and rum as particu- 
Sealy detrimental; and infifts that, if continued, they muft in 
the end prove abfolutely ruinous to our Weft India iflands. 
The excifing or taxing the produce of land, in the hands of 
the colonift, muft ever, he affirms, tend direétly to the difcou- 
ragement of cultivation. .‘ There is, fays he, but one queftion 
on this bufinefs, Who pays the imports? ‘The chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in 1781, faid the confumer would pay them. 
He intended they fhould. I infift that the planters pay them ; 
that the confumers do not.? The remedy propofed by this 
writer is, that the planter fhould be allowed to refine his own 
fugars ; that refined fugars be excifed; and raw fugars and 
rum be imported free from duties. By this means, he obferves, 
the planters would be relieved from the burden of the prefent 
payments, which they are obliged to make immediately on 
entering their fugars (and rums at the out-ports) or from an 
intereft charged for fuch advances made by their fa€tors, as 
they would be transferred to the manufaturers or retailers, who ‘ 
can finally make the confumers repay them. If the plantérs 
fhould refine their fugars, the advantages would be increafed 
in various ways. Firit, in leflening the expences of carriage 
from their plantations, Secondly, in the faving of cafk, which 


"is now always given to the buyer, but may then be either fold 


orreturned, ‘Thirdly, in preventing all the prefent enormous 
wafte, pilfering, and errcrs, or cufiomary allowances on the 
weights ; under which articles, he obferves, great frauds are 
frequently committed. s 

In-a poftfcript, the author recommends it to Great Britain, 
to grant to her colonies an exclufive right, as well to import the 
produce of their lands and their manufacture into her ports, free 
from levies upon importation ; t enjoy trade, under only the 
fame reftrictions with their fellow-fubje@s in Great Britain and 
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Ireland ; as to exempt from all taxation, but what fhall be 
made by their reprefentatives, for their own ufe. 


The Corn Diftillery fated to the Confideration of the landed Intereft 
of England. 8vo. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 


This author ftates, that'the corn-diftillery in England has, for 
a confiderable number of years, been greatly on the decline; 
to the no {mall lofs of the public, efpecially of the landed in- 
tereft. He imputes the declenfion to various caufes, but chiefl 
to the heavy impofts and duties on fpirits made in England 
fince the year 1778 ; the confequences of which are, that the 
manufacture at home is difcouraged, and that fpirits are {mug- 
gled from other nations. The permitting {pirits to be a 
of melaffes inftead of corn, is another principal fource of com- 
plaint, as tending effentially to diminifh the cultivation of 
corn. The author, undoubtedly, places the fubject of griev. 
ance in a clear light; but we with that the commodity for 
which he argues, while profitable to the landed intereft, and 
to numbers befides, were not injurious both to the health and 
morals of many thoufands of the people. If fpirits however 
mutt be confumed, the procuring them in the way moft advan- 
tageous to the public, is certainly a proper object of political 
eonfideration. 


Ciccro and Cataline in Contra. 8vo. 6d. Dodfley, 


. In exhibiting moral contrafts, it frequently happens that the 
features of the different objects are exaggerated ; but provided 
that a general likenefs be preferved, we are ready to make an 
allowance for thofe imperfections which naturally flow from 
the operation of partiality or prejudice. Whether this author 
has had an opportunity of viewing clofely the chara¢ters of Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Fox, we know not; but he delineates them-with 
as much apparent confidence as if they had actually fat to him 
for their portraits. | 


A Letter from Common Senfe. 8v0, 15. Bews 


_ This Letter, addreffed to the king and people, contains 
what the moft ordinary underftanding would fuggeft on the 
fubject of the late divifions in parliament ; refpeéting which, 
the writer diffents entirely from the coalition-party. ) 


Letters on Credit. Sv0o. I5Se 6d. Debrett. 


Thefe Letters were originally printed in the news-papers ; 
and are now, on account of their importance to commercial 
people, re-publifhed in the prefent colle€tion. Mr. Hope, the 
author, appears to, have an extenfive acquaintance with his 
fybjec&t ; and has added to the Letters a Poftfcript, with a fhort 
account of the bank of Amiterdam, 
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A Letter to Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, Chairman of the Committee 
” of the Houfe of Commons, Sc. 8vo. 35. No Bookfeller’s 

Name. : 

This Letter relates to the claim, prefented by Mr, Lacam, 
to the houfe of commons, for exploring a more fafe and con- 
venient -track than the old channel, into the Bengal river, 
The author makes many fhrewd remarks on the evidence of 
Mr.'Lacam, in fuch a ftrain of pleafantry as, joined to the 
initials fubfcribed, would induce us to think it is the produc- 
tion of Mr. Jofeph Price, who has repeatedly favoured the 
public with his fentiments on Eaft-India affairs. 


Al: full and guthentic Account of the whole Proceedings in Weft 
minfter Hall, on Feb. 14, 1784. 8v0. Stockdale. 


This narrative contains the fpeeches delivered in Weftminfter 
Hall, on the occafion of the meeting ; a copy of the addrefs 
hea di to his majefty by fir Cecil Wray ; and a pointed and 

afonable addrefs to the independent eleftors of the city of 
Weftminfter. ‘To the pamphlet is prefixed a ludicrous repre- 
fentation of Mr. Fox, harranguing the dregs of the populace 
from a window in the King’s Arms tavern. , 


An Abfirad to all the Game-Laws, 8vo. 15. Walker. 


Befides the various Game-laws, this pamphlet contains ab= 
ftracts of. the following acts of. parliament, -viz. an act for 
granting to his majefty new ftamp duties on bills of exchange, 
promiffory'and other notes, and alfo on receipts; the régiliry 
of burials; marriages, births, andi chriftenings; an aét for 
Granting certain duties on waggons, carts, &c.—In an Appen- 
dix, there is likewife an account of all the ftamps on vellum, 
parchment, &c. with a number of other articles of taxation. 


An Abfirad of an A& to explain and amend,‘ an Adt for granting 
Stamp-duties on Bills of Exchange, Promiffory and other Notes, 
and Receipts, (Sc. 8v0. 6d. Walker. | 
To the above is added an abftract of the att relative to pro- 

miffory or other notes, bills of exchange, &c. with the forms 

of notes, bills of exchange, and their indorfements, -This, 
and the preceding a are printed for the information’ 

of, the public, by Mr. Wood, of \Shrewfbury, who. thews a 

laudable defire of rendering his countrymen acquainted: with 

the feveral acts of parliament moft neceffary to be known in 
common life, ere 

P o'r FT Kk Y. 
A Rumble from Newport to Cowes, in the Ife. of Wight, ) 
’ pith William Sharp, junior ° Aide 250 Johnfon, ba %y 


In this poetical itinerary we meet with little either intereft- 
ing or pitturefque, It is written in that familiar ftyle which is 
a ) | com- 
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compofed without much trouble, and read with little pleafure. 
The Rumble, as Mr. Sharp fomewhat affettedly, though not 
altogether improperly, ftyles it, is in general extremely flat 
and infipid; and, what is worfe, fometimes quite unintelligi- 
ble. The depth of this gentleman’s moral, reflections, and 
clearnefs of his political fpeculations, will- fufficiently appear 
from the following quotation, which we-fuppofe-will thoroughly . 
fatisfy our readers’ curiofity. ; 
: ‘.Q pafling fate of things below! 
No immortality they know.: 
Change will on all her marks infcribe, ' 
Except the minifterial tribe, 
And their vile mafters ; they ne’er range.; 
To pelf ftill true, they never change. 
Be curs’d their arts and felfifh ends © 
Who fink to foes and: feparate friends: 
Where are.the flags that once difplay’d 
The bleflings of a mutual trade : 
Where are the crowded wharfs which own’d 
America’s chafte produce round : | 
Difcharg’d to give the. ftate.their pay, 
Before they fhap’d a diflant way.’ 


Effay on True Fofbion ; or the Beauties natural to Man. By @ 
Spefator.. Elliot, Edinburgh. é 


This performance bafiles the labours, and even conjectures, of 
crititifm : it feems to havea meaning, but we. have not:faga- 
city fufficient thoroughly to comprehend it, We thall give. the 
encomium on Independence, as a ftriking fpecimen.of the in- 
explicable. 


¢ All hail, bold Independence, which will thine, 
And give free manners with,a grace divine : 
That plan of life which,were, the fools to crave, 
Each fool would languith to. be_itill a flave.; 

- Bring fome true tafte, and friends to grace the f{eene, 
And let the graces fprung from Nature reign ; 
No wants but luxuries, no idle eafe, 3 
No toys nor manners from beyond the feas. 
Tho’ without wealth, with heart and pow’r to give, 
And when we.can’t afiift, advife to Jive.’ 


Here we find it clearly pointed aut. in the third and fourth 
lines, that if * fools wifhed to be independent, they would de- 
fire to-continue in flavery.”. Whether any. other. obfervations, 
of equal profundity, lie couched in thofe that follow, we can- 
not take upon us.to affert. If any of, our readers are particu- 
larly partial to enigmas, we recommend this little poem to 
their ferious attention; it will fuficiently exercife. their in- 
genuity and penetration. | ‘a 


Sam. 


























































































314 Mortuary Cararocve. 
Sam. Houfe, and Sir Feffery Dunflan. 6d. Egerton. 


>. "The perfonages who hold the converfation in this Weftmin- 
fier eclogue are Sam..Honfe and fir Jeffery Dunftan, the nick- 
mame; it.feems,, of a poor fellow who fells old wigs. The 
noted publican and the mock-knight are defcribed as lament- 
jng the downfal of Mr. Fox, in a parody of Theoctitus and 
Virgil. 

Fox's poifoned Bag, Se. 28. 6d. Ridgway. 


The fiink-bag, as it has been called in the news-papers, is 
fo offenfive, that a poem on the fubje& might feem naturally 
deftined to Cloacina; but in this jeu d’efprit, there is fuch a 
degree of merit, as may at leaft protra& its voyage down the 
flream of oblivion. 


The Réefcue. to. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 


This lady, whofe Mule has been awaked by the appointment 
of the Portland adminiitration, fings of nothing but praife and 
invective. She liberally beftows. the former on Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Burke, &c. and the latter on their principal opponents. We 
are forry that juftice will not permit us to confer upon herfelf 
a fptig of the laurel with which fhe has adorned her po- 
litical favourites: but we fhall not employ againf her any 
invective ; though we muft acknowlege that her verfification is - 
extremely capricious and irregular. 


Poems on Mifcellancous Subjedts. By Anu Curtis. 5s. Bowen. 


Mrs. Curtis, dreading left her poetical exertions fhould fuffer 
from a comparifon with the theatrical excellence of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, her fifter, has had recourfe to the patronage of the 
duchefs of Devonfhire. The apprehenfion difcovered a diffi- 
dence, generally expreflive, and, in the prefent cafe, not de- 
ftitute, of. merit; for the Poems, befides difplaying an ami- 
able fenfibility of mind, are written in a ftrain alike unaffected 


and elegant. 


Chatfworth ; or the Genius of England’s Prophecy. A Poem. By 
the Author of the Naval Triumph. 4to. 25. Parker. 


This . performance is entitled to much approbation for its 
truly poetic fpirit and harmony of numbers; but it is not 
free from faults ; in fome places the images are not juitly con- 
ceived, and in others not clearly expreffed. Of the latter, 
the paflage in the third flanza, marked in Italics, is an in, 


fiance. 


‘ Ye dells, and woodland wilds, in fong unknown, 
Receive a wand’rer’s tributary ftrains, 

‘Here wont°to mufe ; where Nature on her throne, 
In awful, folitary grandeur reigns. 
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And ye fublime, fequett’ring mountains, hail, 

Whofe hoary ridges waving pines adorn ; - 
Where rofeate Health, that courts the vernal gale, 

Hears the fhrill fkylark wake the blufhing morn. 


Struck with th’ infpiring fcenes, your bard hath rung 

His fylvan thell, till orzent Suas have hur?d 

Their lateft beams, and Hefperus hath hung 

His diamond luftre o’er the peaceful world.’ P 


‘We fuppofe the author means from morning till the ap- 
proach of night; but the expreflion is obfcure, and at the 
firft view, an abfolute contradiction. The reader of taite 
however will gladly excufe it, on account of the béautiful 
defcription that immediately follows. Again, in the third 
ftanza of the following quotation, the image itfelf is con- 
fufed. tah, oy ees 


¢ But chief amidft thy proudly-pendent groves, 
Majeftic Chatfworth ! and thy fair domains, 
The Mufe with loit’ring ftep delighted roves, 
Or thoughtful meditates her fylvan ftrains. 


There, in receding Scorpio’s tranquil hour, 
She loves fweet Autumn ! in thy train to hear 
The redbreaft, hid in golden foliage, pour 
Slow-warbl’d requiems o’er the parting year : 


Or rapt in Fancy’s bright, elyfian dream, 

She wanders Derwent! where, with ling’ring pride, 
The amber-trefled Naiads of thy ftream 

Through bending woods, and vales luxuriant glide ;’ 


The ftream, not the Naiads, fhould have been reprefented 
as gliding through the wobds and vallies. But we may again 
obferve, that the prettinefs, and we believe novelty, of the 
thought in the fecond ftanza, more than compenfates for the 
flight defect we have pointed out in the third. 

The paflages we have quoted, characterife the whole 
poem. Many trifling blemifhes occur, but they are inter- 
mixed with fuperior beauties. : 


D.Ri Ast Bo TRS 


The Double Difguife, a comic Opera in Two Ads, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane. The Songs fet to Mufic by Mr. 
Hooke. 8vo. 15. Bell. 7 


The plot of this little piece isnot uncommon, ‘The fervant 
perfonates the mafter, whom he thought at a diftance ; and the 
latter, at the fame time, engages the ladies affections, in the 
difguife of a fteward. ‘There is alfo no great novelty in the 
con- 
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conduét of the fable; and the difficulties are cleared up before 
we are interefted in the fate of thofe who are defigned to ftrug- 
gle with them, Yet the dialogue is lively and chatatteriftic ; 
and the fongs humorous and mafical. The innocent naivete 
of Rofe, the Irith. waiting-maid, would have pleafed in more 
than two aéts, and. interefted us in more complicated fitu- 
ations. 


Selima and Azor, a Perfian- Tale, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-Lane. 8vo. 15. Bell. 


This little piece, with the affiftance of the theatrical parapher- 
nalia, has been well received! on the ftage; and, though like 
other productions of a triviab’nature, it cannot claim applaufe, 
it is entitled.to our indulgence. ? 


NOVELS. 


Siberian Anecdotes. A Novel. ‘In Three Volumes. C ontaining real 
Hiftories and living Characters, 12mo0. 9s. Lowndes. 


Among the various furniture of a circulating library, thefe 
little volumes were for fome time overlooked; yet they ought 
to be mentioned with refpect. There is a fembiance of. true 
hiftory in fome parts of them ; and others are diftinguithed by 
a luxuriance of imagination, correfted. by a knowlege of the 
country which is defcribed; and-of the manners of its -inhas 
bitants. ‘The difcovery of Siberia, by Yarmak the Coffack, is 
romantic and entertaining; perhaps’ not greatly inferior, in 
fome paflages, to: De: Solis’? Conqueft. of Mexico, which, it 
muft be owned, refembles' an epic poem rather than'a true 
hiftory. Siberia was not/really’ difcovered by this adventurer, 
but by a Ruffian, early. in the fame century in which ‘its con- 
queft was-completed by Yarmak ; though this is a flight ble- 
mifh-in.a performance, which chiefly profeffes to entertain. It 
alfo affords inftruction’; fince the coftume is. preferved with 
more care than: we commonly find in fuch works ; and the 
whole breathes a: fpirit: of philanthropy. and’ benevolence, of 
pure morality and-unaffected religion. 


Miéntal Novelli? and amufing Companion.. A Calle&ion of Hiflories, 
Effays, and Novels. With many other curious literary Produc- 
tions of Alexander Kellet, Efg. i2zmo. 35. Lane. 


_ This is our firft.acquaintance with Alexander Kellet, efq. 
in hig own .perfon. Many of thefe works we.recolleét in Ma- 
gazines, and probably the whole may;have appeared in. de- 
tached forms. We cannot think that they merited the honour 
of; a; colleétion ;. though ’for-the depraved appetite which re-_ 
quiresnovelty, and is contented with’ this quality alone, the: 
prefent mifcellany may:afford’a fcanty and uncertain meal. 
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Sacred Hiftory feletted from the § nk ora awith Annotations aud 
Reflections, fuited to the Comprehenfion of Yi oung, Minds. By 
Mrs. Trimmer. Vol. IP. 12mo. 35.fewed. Robinfon, 
This volume. commences with the account of Ahab’s death, 

1 Kings, ch. xxii. The laft tranfation, mentioned in,the cano-+ 

nical part of the Old Teftament (except in fome prophecies, 

which were afterwards fulfilled) is the reformation of the Jewith 
church and ftate, by Nehemiah, ch. xii. which Ufher places 
ant. Ch, 442 years. Before this period, our author gives the 
hiftory in the words of the common tranpfiation ef the Bible ; 
and fubjoins fome moral and praétical reflections., . Aftér the 
time of Nehemiah the felects her materials from the apocry- 
phal writers, from Jofephus, Prideaux, and others; and con- 
tinues her narrative to the birth of Chrift. 

The benevolent and induftrious author is now preparing for 
the prefs the Hiftory of the New Teftament, with annotations. 

Though this work is profeffedly intended for young people, 
it will be acceptable to many readers of riper years, as it in- 
cludes a regular fyftem of Jewith hiftory, from the-creation to 
the coming of the Mefliah; extracted from the facred writers 
and other unexceptionable fources of information. 


4 Key to the Three firft Chapters of Genefis, opening to the moft 
common Underfianding the Produttion of the World, the Creation, 
Formation, and Fall of Man, and the Origin of Evil. 80. 
1s. Wilkie. 


The author of this publication has furnifhed us with a Key, 
which, he tells us, will unlock the Scripture. But when we 
apply it, as he directs, we find ourfelves in. a new {cene, fur 
rounded with chimeras. 


Faith and Workss A Sermon preached at St. Lake's, Chelfeay 
Feb. 29, 1784. By Richard Sandilands. 8vo. 1s, Cadell. 


This writer has made a laudable. attempt to: refute entha- 
fiafm, and to reconcile. St. Paul,; who fays, Rom. ch. iii. 28. 
that ‘a man is juftified by faith, without the deeds of the 
law ;’ and St. James, who afferts, ch. ii. 24, ‘ that by works 
aman is juftified, and not by faith only.” St. Paul, fays Mre 
Sandilands.‘ was {peaking to the unconverted and unbelieving 
Jews, who. boafted:of their great righteoufitefs and’ juftification, 
only through the ceremonial rites and obfervances:‘of the Mofaic 
law, through which he affirms, v, 20, no flefh fhall be juftified. 
—They were evidently the works of the. Jewith law which-were 
decried by St. Paul, and not the works of faith.’ 

Our author willbe pleafed to obferve, that the apoftleis not’ 
{peaking of the Jewith law, but of law in general; and. affert- 
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ing that no flefh, that is, no part of mankind, could pretend 
to the favour of God, or a title to the bleffings and privileges 
of the Gofpel by works oF Law, ¢ egywr vox. Thefe privi- 
leges and honours were beftowed ‘ by grace,’ out of the pure, 
unmierited bounty of God, without regard to the good or bad 
actions of mankind in their antecedent ftate. ‘ Not by works 
of righteoufnefs, which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he sAvep us.” ‘Tit. iii. 5. This falvation or juftifica- 
tion, this acceptance into his kingdom and covenant under the 
Gofpel, is obtained only by faith in Chrift. “On the other hand, 
St. James is not fpeaking of this firft juftification, but of the 
final falvation of mankind in a future ftate, when he fays, a 
man’ is not faved or * juftified by faith alone without works.’ 

On this plan of interpretation, and this only, the wards of 
the two apoftles are rational and confiftent. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Letier to Dr. Priefiley : occafioned by bis Hiftory of the Corrup- 
tious of Chriftianity. By Edward Sheppard, A.B. 8v0, 15 
_ Mathews. — 


‘ This writer-attacks Dr. Prieftley, we fuppofe, with a good in- 

tention, that is, out of a fincere regard for the honour and in- 
tereft of Chriftianity ; but he rails rather than reafons, * rank- 
ing the doctor with infidels,’ ftyling his: tenets ‘ novel, falfe, 
unreafonable, unfcriptural ;’ and his affertions * wicked and 
blafphemous ;’ proceeding even to denounce damnation upon 
him : * You fin, fays he, againft greater light than the Turk, 
‘and your doom will be heavier.’ The gentleman is a ftrenuous 
Athanafian, boldly afferting, that ‘ if Chrift was not God, he 
certainly was a blafphemer, a liar, and a deceiver, and fuffered 
juftly..—As many pious and learned men have not been able to 
find any fatisfactory proofs, in the New Teftament, of our 
Saviour’s coeflentiality with the Father, it is an impious te- 
‘merity to affert, that if Chrift is not God,~he muft be a liar. 
Every wife and prudent man will -propofe his fentiments on 
the -fubject- of the Trinity with difidence and humility; and 
not hazard the facred character of Jefus Chrift on the truth 
of his own dogmatical opinion. : , 


Apologia. Four Letters to a Minifter of an independent Church: 
By a Minifier of the,Church of England.: Small 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Jewed. _ Johnfon. 53 


The author of thefe Letters informs us, that his firft reli- 
ious connections were formed among the diffenters ; but,that he 
Bae years fince received epifcopal ordination, and is now exer- 
cifing his miniftry in the eftablifhed church. In the firft Letter- 
he vindicates eftablifhments and liturgies, In tle three follow- 
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ing, he acquaints his friend with his reafons for conforming to 
the eftablifhed church, and continuing in it. 

+ My fir and principal reafon, he fays, is, the regard I owe 
to the honour and authority of the Lord Jefus Chrift,.as head 
and lawgiver of his church. Though this confideration' did 
not directly oblige me to unite with the, eftablifiment, it dif 
couraged me from uniting with any of ithe parties, who .pne- 
tended an exclufive right from him to inforce theirown par= 
ticular church forms... When confcience did got interfere, |my 
fecond reafon, though rather of a pineen Gas kind, was-of: con- 
fiderable weight with me. _I loved liberty, and therefore gave 
a preference to the church of ‘England, believing J might, in 
that fituation, exercife my miniftry. with moft freedom... I-have 
made the experiment, and have. no-reafon to repent, of its, 
Thefe points being cleared, my by od was..open to attend| to 
another confideration, which had a.farther influence in-degers 
mining my mind, that is, theprobability of greater, ufefulnedss 
My fourth reafon, fuperadded to thofe. which 1 have, already 
ftated, greatly contributed to give, full fatisfaction to my,minadz, 
I mean the proofs. I had that, the. Lord, by the openings and 
leadings of his providence, pointed out to.me the fituatiom ia 
which [ was to. ferve.’ Reh 

Thefe are our author’s oftenfible reafons for fteering, :as-he 
fays, * with wind and tide,’ into the peaceful and commodious 
harbour of the church of. England :,and certainly they are the 


: 


beft of all poffible motives. . 
MI1SC:-BLLAN E.O-U &) oN 


A Concife View of the Common and Statate Law of England, 
 4to.. 15s. in Boards. Nicoll. 


Qne of the numerous pieces of the reverend primate of 
catchpenny writers. 


An Account of the Scots Society in Norwich. Svo. 25. Murray. 
? ty ) Yo 


It appears. that, for fome years pait, a aed has fubfifted at 
Norwich, originally formed for the relief of indigent North 
Britons; but now, by the laudable benevolence of the *pro- 
moters, extended to include all neceflitous foreigners refiding 
in England, who have not obtained parith fettleménts. The 
worthy founder and prefident of this Society is Dr. Murray, in 
whofe addreffes good fenfe and humanity are enforced with a 
natural eloquence, that-is both pathetic and perfuafive. 


Obfervations on the Obééro, a Palm Tree. 8v0. 15. Bigg. 


We muft Rill wait far the Obfervations of Mutis, before we 
can pretend to any knowlege of a tree, whofe utility is as 
ftriking as its form ; which unites dignity and majefty with the 
mot extenfive advantages. It affords food and drink ;: it: is 
expanded into‘cloth, and into cotton ; the unfolded heaves are 
ufefal, as a covering’; and the younger ones are formed into a 
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flaxen down. Palms, for othér purpofes, afford wax and oil ; 
the leaf-ftalks furnifh a kind of bafket ; and the trank of the 
tree hides the remnant ‘of mortality, when the {park which 
animated it is fled. From the cradle to the grave, this fingular 
kind ‘of vegetable fupplies the'wants of thofe inhabitants, who 
feel not the burthen of artificial neceffities, or the cravings of 
an “appetite, depraved by luxury, and eager after novelty. 
The paiticalar tree, which is the prefent objec of ‘our author, 
isdifinguified by its leaf; it is neither palmated ‘nor pinnated, 
hike) the‘leaves of the other palms, “but large and round. It is 
probably the production of South America, as“ its name is de- 
rived froth tlie langage OF a’ tribe of Indians, in the province 
of Guiana ‘The otntcal deferintion of this aarhor is neither 
clear or fatisfactery ; and ‘his’ other ‘renrarks are diftinguifhed 
rather by a quaintnefs of €xpreffion than by its accuracy or 
rts elegance: ‘The defcription and the obfervations are taken 
from inipérfe&t memoranda, and from recollection: the more 
perfe&t ackount was given to an honoured friend. “Why it 
could ‘not be recovered, ‘or why thefe remarks, neceflarily of 
infériér value, ate fubftituted’ for them, we are not told. Thé 


beft'defeription of the ‘fradification of monoicous palms is in . . 


the Supplement of the younger Linnzus, taken from the Lets 

ters*6f ‘-Mutis, who will probably foon afferd us a more com- 

plete information. . ber se 

The Lar of Simony. By T. Cunningham, Efq. 8vo, 35+ 6d, 
: Jewed. Robinfon. — : 

Mr. Cuhningham’s publication contains all the ftatutes, 
eafes, arguments, refolutions, and judgments, relating to Si- 
mony; particularly the cafes and arguments at large, which 
were produced in the great caufe determined in the houfe of 
peers, in May 1783, between the bifhop of London, and Dif- 
ney Fytche, efq. : ; ie 

This-is the mof copious and fatisfaCtory treatife which has 
appeared upon the fubject ; and merits the attention of every 
éne, who is or may. be concerned in fimoniacal contracts. 

A Leiter to her Grace the Duchefs of Devonfbire. 4to. 15° 
| Sewell. are sate 

The author of this Letter expoftulates in a difpaffionate and _ 
refpectful; ‘but free manner, with, the duchefs of Devonhhire, 
for the extraordinary part which fhe has acted during the pre- 
fent conteftin, the city of Weftminfter; and he affirms that her 
grace will yet become fenfible of the impropriety of her cons 
dud ‘We are fotry when the ‘behaviour of a lady of high 
rank ig: tenderéd the fubjeét of public difcuffion, efpecially 
when ftrongly taxed with: the charge of Jevity and incedecency. 
Of all’ pafions, political enthufiafm feems the leaft compatible 
with the foftnefs:of the female character ;. and if ever the Bri- 
tith fair intetfere in the province of politics, we with to fee 
them aftuated with the defire of moderating, rather than of 
promoting the contention of parties. 


Bt 


